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STALWART WARRIORS OF THE TRANSJORDAN DESERT PATROL OF THE ARAB LEGION, WHICH, UNDER ITS FAMOUS 
COMMANDER, MAJOR GLUBB, THE MODERN LAWRENCE, HELPED TO QUELL THE IRAQI REVOLT. 


The kite town by Goebbels when he mooted the death of Major Glubb Pasha 
in enemy Press and radio propaganda was conclusively exploded on June 5, when 


outstanding marksmen and well versed in the arts of desert guerilla fighting. 

The Legion, which was brought into being after the Great War from the remnants 
the Arabian Army formed by Lawrence, is recruited from the Bedouin élite 
all Arabistan. Our picture shows men of a Transjordan desert patrol taking part 

thanked them a previous parade at Amman in celebration of the twenty-fourth anniversary 

rebellion. These the declaration of the Arab revolt by the late King Hussein. 

bandoliers, are / the Arab Legion on service appear on 


revolt, before the Emir Abdullah, ruler of Transjordan, who 
the prominent part they played in crushing Raschid Ali's 
turesque troops, dressed in 


flowing, sand-coloured robes with 


Further pictures 


a later page. (British Official Photograph.) 
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Le I was a boy with—for a very idle boy— 

a strange and romantic passion for military 
history, I found myself perpetually surveying the 
familiar landscape of my school and holiday haunts 
as the terrain of a battlefield. This loved ridge was 
held in force by the French or Austrians ; across that 
broad valley the cuirassiers of the Guard were 
charging ; between the gleaming trunks of the beech 
wood the dark green tunics of the Riflemen of 
Craufurd’s Light Division were skirmishing in the 
forefront of Moore’s or Wellington’s army. To the 
outward eye I was a rather untidy, impracticable and 
dreamy youth mooning across a field: to myself I 
was St. Cyr or Augureau executing a difficult operation 
in the face of the enemy. I advanced m open but 
unbroken order towards the crest of the Down amid 
a hail of bullets, fought every inch 
of my way across the Wiltshire 
meadows to church, and galloped 
with the Heavy Brigade, a small, 
breathless forward in a black and 
yellow shirt, over the clayey fields of 
Harrow towards the touch-line and 
the Russian guns. There was scarcely 
a hedgerow within a mile of any 
roof under which I slept which I 
had not taken in flank, or a 
spinney which I had not, after 
prolonged and intricate manceuvres, 
surrounded. 


Later, when I was learning to fly 
in the last war, I looked at country 
with a different eye. I was per- 
petually seeking large, flat fields for 
forced landings—in those days the 
most frequent of all aeronautical 
operations. As I drove through the 
English or French countryside or 
gazed out of the train window, I 
swept away likely-looking parks and 
chateaux with my mind’s eye and 
levelled golf courses, re-creating in 
their place ugly and commodious 
aerodromes. In the same way I 
remember that my father, an enthu- 
siastic golfer on his rare and sparing 
holidays, used to consider country 
largely in the light of potential golf 
courses. So fishermen eye running 
waters in one way, and sanitary 
engineers in another: each human 
mind sees the whole of God’s creation 
as the background of a gigantic ride 
for its own peculiar hobby - horse, 
ignoring or blind to every other 
aspect of it. 


Historians are not immune from 
this curious trait. They see con- 
temporary events not so much as 
the uncertain, pulsating stuff of an 
all-absorbing present, but as the raw 
material of history. They are always 
judging or trying to judge con- 
temporaneous acts not as_ they 
appear to those who initiate them, 
but as they will one day appear 
to posterity. This, as they well 
know from their own explorations 
into the past, is seldom what 
the opinion of the hour supposes: 
they therefore tend to diverge from and often to 
quarrel with the popular contemporary view. That 
they are frequently wrong in their own surmises is 
obvious, since the first essential of the historian’s 
trade—the bricks of accurate and ascertained fact— 
are seldom available to them. But they cannot help 
making them, for their own craft, like that of any other 
man, has become second nature to them. Like the 
tailor in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry IV.,’’ they are ready 
to prick as many holes in an enemy’s battle as in a 
woman's petticoat. 


C.B.E., D.S.O., 


R.M.A., 


Engaged, in the interstices of more pressing work, 
in a record of the British people’s struggle against the 
French Revolution militant and Napoleon, I find 


M.C., 


of Major-General in 1934, when only forty-seven. 
Woolwich, and was fifty-four years old on May 27 last. 
travelled widely, is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, amd a fine 
preter in eight languages, including Russian, Turkish, and Arabic. 
in the first Great War, he was a mem 

and two years later served in the Shanghai 
in Berlin, and subsequently directed British anti-aircraft defences. 
and last year was in command of the 5ist Division, which fought its way out of the Somme in June. 
intelligence officer, the General spent much time in Turkey, and was present in the talks with the Turkish 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


myself automatically trying to judge the scanty news 
of the present titanic struggle—so like that earlier 
one both in its issues and its essential character—as 
our descendants may judge it. What we see, not 
knowing the future, as a long period of rather purpose- 
less waiting, they may see in their wider knowledge 
as the vital preliminary of the final climax, while 
some event, which seems to us all-important, they 
may regard only as an isolated and desultory episode. 
And it is possible, though far from probable, that the 
events of the next few weeks may see an intensifi- 
cation of the war more rapid and decisive than we 
can visualise from our newspapers and _ broadcasts. 
For with the Greek expedition and the Cretan and 
Abyssinian episodes out of the way, we and Germany 
are back to essentials. We are on the defensive, and 





THE MAN OF THE MOMENT: LIEUT.-GEN. SIR JAMES HANDYSIDE MARSHALL-CORNWALL, 


F.R.G.S., COLONEL-COMMANDANT ROYAL ARTILLERY, 


RELINQUISHING A SPECIAL APPOINTMENT ELSEWHERE. 


Few British officers have shown such versatility as General Marshall-Cornwall, who was promoted to the rank 
Born in 1887, in India, he was educated at Rugby and 
In appearance short, red-haired, he has 
linguist, qualified as an inter- 
Holding high Staff posts in France and Flanders 

i the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, 
served in the Army of the Black Sea, was British Delegate in the Thracian Boundary Commission, 1924-25, 
Defence Force. For four years, 1928-32, he was Military Attaché 
In 1937-38 he reorganised Egypt's new Army, 


of the British Delegation at ft! 


General Staff last April. (Photograph by Walter Stoneman.) 


have no option for the moment but to remain on the 
defensive. But our great enemy also has no choice— 
or, rather, no real choice. For, with America arming 
against her, she cannot remain on the defensive with- 
out courting ultimate and almost certain doom. A 
long war for Germany is, as 80 million Teutons recall 
with unspeakable horror, a war of suffocation. They 
cannot—least of all their leaders cannot—afford to 
wait for such a doom. They must strike now to break 
out of the ever-strengthening iron ring about them, 
or see their last opportunity, week by week and 
month by month, dwindling into a forlorn hope and 
finally into an utter impossibility. For that bogey 
of encirclement, with which their greedy leaders in their 
happier days attempted — with such fatal success— 


WHO WAS GAZETTED 
ON JUNE 3, AS GENERAL OFFICER, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, TO AN UNSPECIFIED COMMAND, AFTER 


to excite their bemused countrymen, has become 
to-day a very real one. The Third Reich, for all her 
glittering victories, is encircled by iron. And the 
instrument of that encirclement is the sea-power of 
the British Empire and its still passive but very real 
and potent supporter, the United States of America. 
Germany must break it or go down as surely as she 
did in 1918. 


The question which the next few weeks may well 
decide is whether she can break it. That she has 
mighty forces with which to do so, and that this 
country will have to exert every ounce of courage, 
brawn and brain to keep the ring intact, there is no 
denying. There would appear to be four places at 
which she can break it. The first and most obvious 
is by a direct invasion of this island. 
That it may be attempted is un- 
deniable, for we are dealing with a 
gang of very desperate and very 
bold men. But to undertake an 
invasion of Britain without prelim- 
inary command of the sea is, as 
Napoleon observed, as forlorn and 
desperate an expedient as ever 
entered the mind of man. To-day, 
as we know both to our cost and to 
our pride, command of the sea com- 
prises fighter command of the air 
above the sea. Without the latter 
we could not hold out, for all the 
valour of our people and the resolu- 
tion of our leadership, for a single 
month. But so long as our fighters 
can exact the same toll of the 
German oversea invaders as they 
exacted last September, an attempt 
to invade Britain, however bloody 
and bestial, can only end in one 
way. And it is a way which would 
spell an end, if not of the immediate 
resistance, of the prestige and the 
hopes of the Third Reich. 


A far easier and equally decisive 
option for Germany is to break out 
of the encircling ring by an under- 
surface and over-sea_ blockade of 
this island’s trade and supply routes. 
Neglect both of our Navy and of 
our own and our imperial agriculture 
have made us terrifyingly vulnerable 
in the vital point of our stomach: 
here, as some have long vainly 
warned our countrymen, 1s the 
weakest joint in the armour of our 
fine and growing democracy. But 
there are signs that the resource 
and courage of our naval and 
merchant seamen are turning the 
swaying fortunes of the Battle of the 
Atlantic in our favour, and the 
destruction of the “ Bismarck,” 
albeit hardly and tragically paid for, 
has helped to tilt that battle in our 


K.C.B., 


favour. Coming after the flight of 
Hess, it is a serious omen for 
Germany. For if. Germany cannot 


turn the tables on our blockade in 
the Atlantic and dare not resort to the 
desperate expedient of a sea- and air 
borne invasion without command of 
either sea or air, it means that Germazy must break out 
elsewhere. She must break out eastwards into Asia a nd 
southwards into Africa : that is, unless she enlarges the 
scope of widening destruction by embracing Russia or 
Spain—and thereby opening still more perilous issues 
for herself—through Syria, Palestine and Egypt \nd 
here she has to face our armies, not on her own chosen 
and favoured ground, as in Flanders, France and 
Greece, but on ground where the numerical odds against 
us are discounted by geography and our command of 
the seas. Every week in which that-——to Germany 
unavoidable assault is delayed is a week in our favour 
and every league of desert and sea that lengthens the 
spearhead of Germany’s outward drive from her 
continental base is one in her disfavour. 


As an 
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SYRIAN KEY SITES: OCCUPIED BY 


THE PORT OF BEIRU CHIEF PORT OF SYRIA AND CAPITAL 
OF THE LEBANON. THIS ANCIENT CITY HAS RAIL COM- 
MUNICATION WITH CHIEF SYRIAN TOWNS. IT POSSESSES 
A MODERN AIRPORT. ITS POPULATION TO-DAY IS 160,000. 


LATAKIA, THE ANCIENT LAODICAA, IN A TOBACCO-GROWING CENTRE. NUMBERS OF 
NAZIS WERE REPORTED TO HAVE REACHED THIS, THE PRINCIPAL PORT OF SYRIA, 
HUGGING THE COAST. IT POSSESSES A GOOD AIRPORT. 
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ALEPPO, TURKEY’S ‘“‘ BACK POOR TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, WHOSE OCCUPATION 
BY THE GERMAN LUFTWAFFE GREATLY DISTURBED THE TURKS. WITH A POPULATION 
OF 298,000, IT IS THE BIGGEST CITY OF SYRIA. IN THE CENTRE IS THE CITADEL. 
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cities and towns seen above include the most important key sites in Syria. 
herto mostly noted for their ancient reputation and remains, as also for their 

to-day, owing to the steady infiltration of Germans, armed with false pass- 
ports sneaking in through Turkey, flying over to Syrian airports, or creeping along 
the coastline with which Syria is well supplied, they have been thrown into the 
limelight. The R.A.F. have bombed the airfields of Damascus, Beirut, Aleppo, Tripoli 
and Palmyra. Her railroad system touches Alexandretta, Latakia, Tripoli and 
Beirut, her ports, and is linked up with Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo, all 
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NAZIS WITH VICHY’S CONNIVANCE. 
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(ABOVE.) THE FRENCH HAVE BUILT FINE AUTO-ROADS IN 
SYRIA: THE MODERN ROAD BETWEEN BEIRUT AND TRIPOLT. 
(LEFT.) A GLIMPSE OF PALMYRA, WITH ITS FAMOUS RUINS. 
TO-DAY ITS MODERN AIRFIELD CONTRASTS WITH THE PAST. 
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TRIPOLI, WITH ITS FAMOUS CASTLE OF THE COUNTS OF TOULOUSE IN THE DAys OF 

THE CRUSADES, FORMING A GRIM BACKGROUND TO THE WHITE HOUSES AND BLUE #7? 
A MEDITERRANEAN. IT HAS TWO AIRFIELDS. a 
r a 2 
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4) DAMASCUS, CAPITAL OF SYRIA, WHICH CLAIMS TO BE THE OLDEST City IN THE woRLp. 
OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE UMMAYAD MOSQUE. IT HAS A POPULATION OF 230,000, 
AND POSSESSES A LARGE AIRPORT, SEIZED BY GERMANS. 
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important air bases, besides which there are fine roads linking the Principal toWns. 
The importance of Aleppo, which the Nazis first Seized, is that it comMands the 
railroad to Ankara and Baghdad, besides which fine motor roads have been built 
across the desert to Palmyra on the Way to Baghdad. The Penetration by Nazis 
has led to serious unrest throughout Syria, and the defection of more French-Syrian 
troops to join General de Gaulle continued, despite the closing of the frontier to 
Palestine, following Colonel Collet, the famous leader of the Circassian Horse Regiment, 
one of the most distinguished: soldiers of France. 
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“BRITAIN AND FRANCE”: By 


T is very difficult to write about France at this 
moment. Even people who write for daily papers 
may be “ behind with the news” and, tempted: as 
they must be by “ sensational ’’ reports, they are held 
in check by the knowledge that the incarnate devils 
who rule Germany and have France locked up in a 
cage may have deliberately spread them in order to 





ADMIRAL DARLAN AT HIS DESK: THE SAILOR-POLITICIAN OF FRANCE WHO HAS 
ENGLAND, AND IS NOW AIDING LAVAL IN HIS TREACHEROUS FRANCO-GERMAN POLICY. 


With the temporary fall of Laval—back in power behind the scenes—Admiral Darlan was seized on by the 
Germans as an admirable understudy; now the understudy has assumed the principal réle and, at the 
moment, is outdoing the white-tied traitor in his tirades against Great Britain. : 
to take up key positions in Syria. and accepting the free hand offered to the French Fleet—if used against 
Great Britain—the Darlan-Laval policy took a further step towards its treacherous and ignoble end. 


sow dissension between the two old partners of the 
Entente and the Alliance. 

Here are two books about France. One of them 
is historical: a balanced and illuminating survey of 
the relations between the two countries during the 
last seventy years. There are many graphic pages. 
Take this, for example, about Edward VII. when his 
mother was still alive. ‘‘ There was, however, one 
man who believed in and desired an entente with 
France, but he, though the first gentleman of the 
land, was not permitted to have much influence in 
it. The Prince of Wales had distressed both his 
parents by inheriting none of his father’s solidity 
of character. He was Gallic by temperament,. and 
he loved France. He had accompanied his parents 
on their visit to the Emperor and Empress in August 
1855, captivating the French by his boyish gaiety 
and by his Highland dress. There was a queer scene 
one evening at the Invalides, in the light of torches 
held by the aged survivors of the Grande Armée, when 
Victoria ordered the Prince of Wales to kneel by the 
tomb of Napoleon and offer up a prayer. Who shall 
say what thoughts engrossed the obedient child as the 
stones struck cold on his bare knees and the ominous 
roll of a great thunderstorm sounded outside the 
vault ? Perhaps in that strange hour he gave the 
first of his love to France. In his twenty-fifth year, 
during the Austro-Prussian War, the Prince spoke of 
an entente to the French Ambassador. While neither 
Britain nor France could be indifferent to the sub- 
sequent fate of Italy, he believed that complications 
could best be avoided and the general interests of 
Europe could best be served by an entente between 
England and France. To this opinion he resolutely 
adhered even after the drastic change of Government 
beyond the Channel.” 

How right he was! But the two peoples continu- 
ally saw events in different lights (they scan their 
“verses differently, and the French, in a way, are even 
more insular than ourselves), and whenever there was 
friction the tertius gaudeus was in the background. 
Ever since the Mark of Brandenburg became the 
Kingdom of Prussia, and Prussia ate up Germany, 
Germany, as an entity, has never given a thought to 





© Britain and France.” A Study of Twentieth-Century Rela- 
tions. The Entente Cordiale. By Catherine Gavin. (Jonathan Cape ; 
10s. 6d.) 

“ France in Defeat.” By Percy J. Philip. 
by Rupert Downing. (Frederick Muller; 2s 6d.) 


With an mtroduction 


CATHERINE GAVIN. 


ei NS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


general human happiness, to kindness or to justice, 
but has thought merely of the world as a stage, and 
Germany as the leading male part. The German Navy 
began (I think this is in Prince Biilow’s Memoirs) with 
the Kaiser going to Portland and seeing his grand- 
mother’s Fleet and saying: “I must have one like 
that.” If he hadn’t said it, some other German 
would have said it; 
if Hitler hadn’t 
come up like a cork 
some other German 
would have done so; 
and he also would 
have raised an 
enormous army and 
attained a tremen- 
dous superiority in 
the air, while 
England and France 
were bothering 
about local issues, 
vote-catching, and 
suspicion of each 
other—thetwogreat 
countries which 
have inherited so 
much from an- 
tiquity, and will 
insist on carrying 
on their feuds when 
the barbarian is at 
the gate. 

Miss Gavin's 
book is, as I have 
said, historical and 
extremely good. 
But we are not 
thinking about his- 
tory at the moment: 
we are at a crisis. 
Events are moving 
rapidly ; as I write, 
there are reports 
that the Vichy 
Government has given the Germans the entrée to Syria, 
certain ports, including Dakar, and that the Germans 
have kindly given the French Fleet the “ right’’ to 
fight against England. Anything may have happened 
between the writing of this and its appearance. The 
Germans may have been able to blackmail the French, 
by threats of torture and starvation of prisoners and 
women at home, into war with England. 


LONG HATED 


By allowing the Germans 





PIERRE LAVAL, THE JUDAS OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY FRANCE, 


“FRANCE IN DEFEAT”: 





By PERCY J. PHILIP.* 


order to keep up-to-date when he was passing the 
proofs, the editor has put in a footnote: ‘ It must 
be appreciated that all these references to Laval 
were written before Marshal Pétain dismissed him as 
Premier, and put him under arrest.’’ But now the 
book is out, Laval is very far from being under arrest : 
he is in the forefront again. 

It is a lively little book, and has an introduction 
by Mr. Rupert Downing, who wrote a very good book 
about his own escape, mainly by bicycle, from France 
The agony of France, robbed, starved, bayoneted, 
machine-gunned, under the heel of the German boot, 
is poignantly described. The characters of the men 
who now govern “‘ Unoccupied’”’ France come clearly 
through. Pétain appears here, as he appears to me, 
as a gallant old soldier who was dragged out of retire- 
ment to make the best of a smashing defeat ; just as 
(say) Lord Roberts might have been dragged out by 
us to cope with a similar predicament. ‘‘ No one,’ 
says Mr. Philip, ‘‘ who has ever looked into his eyes 
can doubt his sincerity. Also, he has in his life- 
time seen war so near and in such dreadful forms 


that it is not surprising that in his old age he should 
wish to do everything in his power to prevent it 


happening again to his country or to any other. Just 
now, there is no doubt that the aspect of the problem 
which fills his mind and heart is only the humani- 
tarian one—how to bring relief to his people who 
are in distress, to get them food, to bring their 
prisoners home, to put hope again into every one’s 
life and give back to France her old happy-heartedness.’”’ 

An old man, a gentleman, a Catholic and a soldier 
must find a creature like the slant-eyed Laval an 
uncomfortable bedfellow. But he has to work with 
him. It is extraordinary that such a person should 
get to the top in French politics and stay there, for 
he represents nothing in the enduring France. He is 
merely a calculator; he thinks we are beaten; Mr 
Philip even suggests that he hopes to play the part 
of a Talleyrand after the war is over, whichever way it 
ends. Laval has no notion that there are, both in 
France and England, millions of men and women who 
are living and dying under the motto: “ Better death 
than dishonour.’”’ He knows only the bad, greedy 
side of his own country and nothing whatever about 
ours. Definitely, I think, a case for Dartmoor with 
the Nazi chiefs. 

Meanwhile in France, the women “ listen furtively 
to the British radio in the evening, and pray before the 
statue of St. Joan for General Charles de Gaulle and 
the Royal Air Force.” 

We ought to concentrate batteries of radio and 
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AND FERNAND DE BRINON, WHO HOLDS THE STRANGELY 


ANACHRONISTIC POST OF FRENCH AMBASSADOR IN PARIS ! 


Our picture shows two of those who, pretending to represent France, 
ment. The perfidies of Laval are too well known to demand repetition, but it is interesting to recall that Fernand de Brinon h 
far back as 1933, he was claiming notoriety in an artic! 
The article ended with de Brinon’s belief ‘‘in the sincerity 
reproduced from ** L’Illustration."’) 


been in the running for his share of the thirty pieces of silver. 


“Le Matin” as the first French journalist to be received by Hitler. 


Chancellor Hitler.”” (Photographs 


But Mr. Percy Philip’s little book we should all 
keep at our bedsides. He is a journalist, and a 
Scotsman, but he stayed on in France for some time 
after the collapse as a correspondent for an American 
newspaper. He is—as any man writing about con- 
temporary affairs must be—rather out of date. In 


in actual fact are spokesmen for the soi-disant Vichy Gove! 






leaflets on France—and our messages should be designed 
by people who know how to appeal to the real, which 
is the chivalrous, France. Leaflets on France would 
hold us together; Mr. Chamberlain’s leaflets on ©! 
many were a waste, founded on dreams, «and some 
our recent broadcasts thither have been no bette! 
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THE ALLIED ADVANCE INTO SYRIA: FREE FRENCH UNITS ON THE MARCH. 
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MARCHING TO PUT AN END TO THE MANDATORY REGIME AND TO PROCLAIM SYRIA “FREE AND INDEPENDENT”: FREE FRENCH COLONIAL INFANTRY, CARRYING THE COLOURS OF FREE 
FRANCE, UNDER THE COMMAND OF GENERAL CATROUX, ADVANCING TO TAKE UP POSITIONS IN THE DESERT. 
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A MOTORISED FREE FRENCH UNIT, WHICH LEFT SYRIA TO JOIN IN THE STRUGGLE TO 
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A DETACHMENT OF THE FREE FRENCH ARMY IN A DESERT OASIS—-SHOWING ALSO 





ie RECOVER THE MOTHERLAND FROM THE GERMAN YOKE, “ DEBUSSING’’ IN THE DESERT. i} POSTERS WARNING SOLDIERS TO BE DISCREET. 4 
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whi , ig In a proclamation issued by General Catroux on the eve of the Allied advance into French forces, under the command of General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, crossed the 
would Syria, the head of the Free French in the Middle East called upon La France au Palestine border an hour before dawn on June 8, squadrons of R.A.F. and Free French j 
y Ger Levant and the inhabitants of Syria and the Lebanon to rally to the Free French aircraft scattered leaflets over the green valleys of the Lebanon and the desert oases r 
me 0! General Catroux promised three million Arab and Lebanese inhabitants of appealing to the French garrison to join the British and Free French in driving the 3) 
te! Syria their liberty and independence, also guaranteed on behalf of the British Govern- Germans from the Levant. These’ pictures show Free French units which joined the rt 


ment by Sir Miles Lampson, British Ambassador in Cairo. As the British and Free Allied cause earlier in the war. (British Official Photographs.) 
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TRANSJORDANIA FRONTIER FORCE: MEN OF THE DESERT PATROL. 
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BRITISH OFFICERS OF THE TRANSJORDANIA FRONTIER FORCE, GENERALLY KNOWN 
AS THE “ DESERT PATROL,” IN THE PICTURESQUE HEAD-DRESS OF THE DESERT. 

















TRANSJORDAN CAVALRY ON PARADE. COMMANDED BY MAJOR GLUBB, D.S.0., 
SUCCESSFULLY HELPED TO QUELL THE UPRISING OF IRAQI REBELS. 








MEN OF THE TRANSJORDAN DESERT PATROL IN A RECENT PARADE AT THE CAPITAL, 
AMMAN, TO CELEBRATE THE COMPLETION OF 24 YEARS OF BRITISH FRIENDSHIP. 
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FINE TYPE AND ON A FINE ARAB HORSE IN THE DESERT PATROL IS THIS BUGLER. 


RECRUITS ARE DRAWN FROM THE ELITE OF THE ARAB WORLD. 
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On June 4 the Arab Legion of Transjordania returned to Amman from its successful 
campaign against the Iraqi rebels and was reviewed by the Emir, who expressed 
his delight at the commendation passed by the commanding General. ‘ Our hearts 
are with the British,” he said to the ‘ Daily Telegraph’s’’ correspondent. ‘* The 
Arabs have the fullest confidence in Britain and the British must have confidence 
in us.” The regiment filed past in armoured and other vehicles, the men looking 


A FINE-LOOKING ARAB SERGEANT OF THE DESERT PATROL. IN HIS BELT HI! 


CARRIES A SILVER-HILTED DAGGER, AND HIS HEAD-DRESS IS RED AND WHITE 


OOO 
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very smart, led by Major Glubb Pasha, their Commanding Officer, and the inherit r 
of the Lawrence tradition. After having settled tribal quarrels in Saudi Arabia i 
Iraq, he founded and trained the Desert Patrol, which from the long hair worn a 
flowing robes of its men, was nicknamed ‘‘ Glubb’s Cirls.’"’ There was nothing feminine 
about them! The Emir, on June 4, presented Glubb Pasha with a gold sword encrustee 
with precious stones as a mark of esteem and gratitude. (British Official and Keystone 
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ACCURATE BOMBING BY THE R.A.F.; AIR VIEW OF ALEXANDRIA. 


HE R.A.F. are continu- 

T ally bombing and sink- 

ing enemy supply ships in 

all waters, but perhaps one 

of the most spectacular of 

these bombings is that of 

erman ship lying in 

harbour of Dyboron, 

nark. The crew of a 

nnaissance ‘‘ Hudson” 

ed her from 8000 ft., 

with the aid of the 

ly new U.S. Sperry 

-sight only one salvo 

s needed to score a direct 

n her stern. More 

ing news comes to us 

Alexandria, our prin- 

naval base in the 

terranean; but here 

nemy has not shown 

accuracy of our own 

The official announce- 

t states that consider- 

damage was done in 

ean and Arab resi- 

il quarters alike, but 

igh the main attack 

ped in the port area, 

British and Greek 

put up a heavy bar- 

no warships or mili- 

objectives were hit. 

scount of a raid over 

Alexandria, by an Italian 

writer, testifies to the weight 

of the barrage put up by the 

Alfied ships, but contrary to 

their usual “lying ’’ prac- 

tice, they claimed no hits 

of any kind on that trip. A DIRECT HIT AFTER ONLY ONE SALVO: WITH THE AID OF THE DEADLY NEW U.S. SPERRY BOMB-SIGHT, AN R.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE ‘HUDSON '’ SCORING 
A DIRECT HIT ON THE STERN OF A GERMAN SUPPLY SHIP. (British Official Photograph.) 
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PORT OF ALEXANDRIA. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN BY AN ITALIAN RECONNAISSANCE AEROPLANE FROM A HEIGHT OF 1000 METRES AND IT IS CLAIMED THAT ALL THE OBJECTS 
DEPICTED ARE RECOGNISABLE. ALEXANDRIA HAS BEEN HEAVILY BOMBED ON TWO RECENT OCCASIONS. 
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A MESSERSCHMITT 
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LUFTWAFFE SQUADRON EMBLEM PAINTED ON THE FUSELAGE: A BLOOD-RED MAP OF GREAT 
BRITAIN FRAMED IN A_ GUN-SIGHT. 
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Soa aeronautical experts of the U.S.A. had their first close look at a Messerschmitt ‘* Me. 110” 
on April 5. On that date there was landed at Los Angeles a most excellent specimen of 
this twin-engined German fighter, which had been brought down virtually intact by the R.A.F., 
and subsequently presented to the United States by the Air Ministry tor study and inspection. 
Our picture shows various parts of the machine and its equipment. An interesting point is that 
while the American experts found quite a lot to admire in the design and workmanship of the 
“Me. 110," they were less impressed by the machine’s poor protective armour. They criticised 
in particular the inadequate protection of the cockpit, and that this criticism was certainly 
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THE MACHINE—SHOT DOWN ALMOST INTACT—WAS PRESENTED 
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560600405065605450015040560505505545555553)ssSTS - a 
THE BLUNT SNOUT OF THE “ ME. IIo,” SHOWING THE FOUR MACHINE-GUN POSITIONS IN THE % ? A FORMIDABLE ARRAY OF DIALS AND GADGETS IN THE MESSERSCHMITT poem 
CLOSED HOOD. CANNON ARE MOUNTED BELOW THE FUSELAGE. RIGHT IS THE “ jJOY-STICK’’; THE BUTTON ON TOP 
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NS 
3 AN AMERICAN ENGINEER EXAMINES WITH INTEREST THE INGENIOUS AND COMPLICATED 
FUEL-INJECTION SYSTEM WHICH REPLACES THE USUAL ORTHODOX CARBURETTER. 
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well-founded is borne out to a large extent by the fact that the latest *‘ Me. 109F”’ fighter-’plane 
(illustrated on page 766) shows considerable improvement in protective armament for the pilot. 
The Messerschmitt ‘' 110” is one of the few twin-engined machines of its type, and whatever it 
may have gained in extra horse-power has been largely nullified by loss of mancuvrability. On 
many occasions slower British fighters have been able to out-manceuvre—and so out-fight—the 
“Me. 110." The machine is credited with a top speed of 365 m.p.h., and its engines are made 
by the famous Daimler-Benz firm. The offensive armament of the craft consists of four machine-guns 
and two cannon firing forwards and a movable machine-gun in the aft cockpit. (A.P.) 
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ROISTED ASHORE AT LOS ANGELES. A GIFT FROM THE ROYAL AIR FORCE, 
|: UNITED STATES FOR EXAMINATION BY AMERICAN EXPERTS. 
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AR THE CENTRE OF THE PANEL IS THE ARTIFICIAL HORIZON DIAL. ON THE THE SNOUT OF THE ’PLANE, WITH THE HOOD REMOVED TO SHOW THE GUNS. THE LARGE 
? MACHINE-GUNS., A SEPARATE TRIGGER FIRES THE CANNON. HOLE IN THE CENTRE IS FOR THE CAMERA. 
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THE MESSERSCHMITT “Me. 109F,” GERMANY’S NEW SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER. 


Drawn BY OUR Specrat Artist G. H. Davis. 





[SIDE VIEW NEW TYPE “Me 109¢e"] 
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THE NEW TYPE MESSERSCHMITT “ME. 109F’’ THREE-GUN, SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER, NOW BEING USED BY THE GERMAN> 
AS A FIGHTER AND FAST LIGHT BOMBER. 


A new type of Messerschmitt=the ‘ Me. 109F’’—has recently come into service. struts. The aerial mast has gone and the aerial is now carried td the top 
It is a development of the standard ‘*‘ Me.109,"" which has been “cleaned up,” the fuselage. The two synchronised machine-guns mounted above the engine an% 
and its performance improved with a 1375-h.p. Mercédés-Benz inverted engine, now | firing through the airscrew disc are retained, but the two wing-mounted cann 
highly supercharged for flying at great heights. The craft’s service ceiling is have been removed and are replaced in the new lay-out by a single cannon, whi 
estimated at somewhere about 37,000 ft., and its speed has iricreased. Outwardly fires through the hollow hub of the airscrew. The armour has been increased 
the chief point of difference between the old type and the new is the disappearance thickness behind the pilot, and the armoured transverse bulkhead is carried low 
of the square-cut wings of the former and their rounding-off in the new type. thus increasing the area of protection. The massing of the weight on the cer 
Another notable alteration is the placing of the cantilever tail-plane directly on line and the removal of the wing guns will no doubt improve manceuvrabili 
the fuselage, so that it is placed lower and farther forward than in the standard The machine can be used as a fast light bomber by the fitting of bomb-ra’ 
type, which has the tail-plane attached to the rudder fin and braced with two The latest British fighters should be well able to deal with the “~ Me. 109F 
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ER. LEADING PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK; THE ALLIED C.-IN-C. IN SYRIA. . 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST: PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ELDEST SON, ™~ 
CAPTAIN JAMES ROOSEVELT, WITH AIR-MARSHALS A. W. TEDDER (R.) AND R. M. DRUMMOND (L). 
Captain James Roosevelt, who is acting as United States Air Cbserver with the Royal Air Force, Middle 
East Command, is seen in this photograph, recently received from Cairo, studying a map of operations 
with the new Air Officer Cornmanding-in-Chief, R.A.F., Middle East (right), who recently succeeded Air- 
Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore, and his Deputy, Air-Marshal R. M. Drummond (left). During a recon- 
naissance flight soon after his arrival, Capt. Roosevelt narrowly, escaped being shot down by Nazi ’planes. 
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PRIME DISTURBER, BEFORE HITLER, OF WORLD PEACE: THE EX-KAISER, 
WHO DIED IN EXILE ON JUNE 4, AGED EIGHTY-TWO. 


After spending twenty-two years in exile, following the decisive defeat of German 

arms in the last war, and his abdication and ignominious flight into Holland, 

the former Emperor of Germany and King of Prussia, William II., died at his 
residence at Doorn at 11.30 on the morning of June 4, in the presence of his 
z second wife, Princess Hermine, and members of his family 
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- GENERAL SIR HENRY MAITLAND WILSON, GENERAL OFFICER COMMANDING THE BRITISH FORCES “== GENERAL a 


GEORGES CATROUX, HEAD OF THE FREE FRENCH IN THE * 
MIDDLE EAST, WHO LED THE FREE FRENCH FORCES INTO SYRIA. 
General Catroux was appointed High Commissioner of Free France in November. 

He was organising resistance against a possible attack by the Japanese on 
Indo-China, where he was Governor-General, when the Vichy Government signed 
the armistice. In a proclamation issued in the name of General de Gaulle, 

he called on the French garrisons in Syria to join the Allied forces. A 


IN PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN, WHO LED THE ALLIED TROOPS WHICH MARCHED INTO SYRIA. 


General Sir H. Maitland Wilson, who was born in 1881, and is over six feet tall, led the Army of the Nile 

in its brilliant offensive against the Italians in Libya, being later in charge of the Forces of the Empire in the 

operations in Greece. He was appointed General Officer Commanding-in-Chief in Egypt in 1939. General 

Wavell sent a message in :French to French troops in Syria addressed: ‘‘ Frenchmen, soldiers, comrades of 
yesterday’s fighting, associates in the victory of to-morrow.” 
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d in ‘eeper of the Department of Oriental British Minister in Washington, Under-Secretary, Minister of Labour : Torpedo-Officer of H.M.S. “ Dor- Captain of the British cruiser 
=e ntlonities phe Ethnography in who has been appointed Director- and National Service since 1940, who z setshire,”” upon whom devolved the “ Dorsetshire ” (9975 tons), which 
0 e British Museum, until his retire- General of British Information Ser- has been appointed new Director- 2 duty of finally despatching the was ordered to sink the “ Bis- 
e centre ent in 1938; died June 5, aged vices in the U.S.A., with offices General of Man-Power to control the i: “Bismarck” by firing three tor- marck” with torpedoes. When 
rrabilit xty-eight. Formerly Deputy Keeper in New York and branches in labour supply and military recruiting z pedoes at her. “It was the : she closed in, her officers found the ; 
b-rack the Department of British and 2 Philadelphia and Chicago. British departments of the Ministry. Adviser chance I had been waiting for,” :: German battleship a flaming fur- § 
| ol sida (edieval Antiquities. Author of § High Commissioner in Canada, to the Commonwealth of Australia on he said later, “and I felt how Z nace from stem to stern, with great t 
109F 3 any guides and catalogues on 2 1938-41 ; previously Consul-General Unemployment Insurance, 1936-37, terrible it would be if I missed.” A holes torn from her plates through : 
English and Chinese porcelain. 2 at San Francisco and New York. 22 when he also advised New Zealand. _'2, The vessel’ sank in four seconds. 22 which the fire leaped. 
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THE “BISMARCK” HUNT: REMARKABLE PICTURES OF THE NAVY IN ACTION, 
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A STRIKING PICTURE, TAKEN FROM THE “ NORFOLK,” OF H.M.S. “ KING GEORGE vy.” 71 PACK-ICE IN THE ICEBOUND DENMARK STRAIT, BETWEEN ICELAND AND GREENLAN)), 2 
STEAMING INTO ACTION AGAINST THE “ BISMARCK.” = 2 SCENE OF THE HISTORIC NAVAL ACTION—ANOTHER ‘“‘NORFOLK” PICTURE. / 
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THE GUNS OF H.M.S. EORFOLK”” (9925 TONS), WHICH FIRST SIGHTED THE 
ENEMY AND SHADOWED HER ALL NIGHT, FIRING AGAINST THE “ BISMARCK.” 


These remarkable pictures show the early stages of the historic naval action which 
resulted in the tracking down and destruction of the pride and boast of the 
German Navy and people, the crack new battleship “ Bismarck,” which, accom- 
panied by the cruiser “‘ Prinz Eugen,”’ was first located at Bergen. As the result 
of immediate dispositions, H.M. cruiser ‘“ Norfolk,”” wearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral W. F. Wake-Walker, and H.M. cruiser ‘‘ Suffolk” (10,000 tons) Were 
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THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “ VICTORIOUS”’ AT A BRITISH PORT AFTER THE ‘‘ BISMARCK”? ACTION. A VAST AREA WAS COVERED BY BRITISH NAVAL UNITS. 7 
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A CLOSE-UP VIEW oF THE “ NORFOLK’S” 8-IN. GUNS FIRING A BROADSIDE DURING 
THE ACTION AGAINST HITLER’S “PRIDE.” VISIBILITY AT TIMES WAS ONLY ONE MILE. 
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ordered to take up a position in the Denmark Strait, where on May 23 they 
reported sighting an enemy force of one battleship and one cruiser proceeding at 
high speed to the south-westward. Visibility was bad and extremely variable 
when the enemy was sighted, and storms of snow and sleet and patches of mist a! 
times reduced the visibility to one mile. Despite these difficulties the “ Norfolk and 
“ Suffolk °* successfully shadowed the enemy throughout the night. (4.P. and Keystone 
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THE NEGUS RETURNS TO ADDIS ABABA. OCEAN RESCUE SERVICE FOR AIR-CREWS. 


The Air Rescue Service, as an outcome of the never-ceasing air battle, is operated by fleets of 
R.A.F. and naval speed-launches, whose task is to rescue British airmen and to salvage their 
machines when possible. High-speed rescue launches are stationed round the coasts and immediately 
an airman is reported in the water they set out at 40 m.p.h. to the rescue. Every machine of 
the R.A.F., including single-seater fighters, carries a dinghy, that of the fighter being unique, 
as it is contained in a seat cushion 15 in. square and 3 in. thick, and apart from inflating itself, 
contains a sea anchor, paddles, rations, signals, repair kit, baler and pump. The “glove” 
paddles are of canvas pulled over the hands and arms. The larger dinghy type is inflated by 
foot bellows or automatic cylinder. The crews wear the new type of “Mae West’’ life-saving 
jacket with a yellow skull-cap which enables them to be seen more easily by ‘“ Lysander” recon- 
naissance ’planes in the air. The “J” type dinghy is inflated automatically from blow-out 
stowages inside the wings. 
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BERS OF THE EMPIRE FORCES WHO HELPED TO RECONQUER ABYSSINIA ADDING 
\ HUGE PILE OF ITALIAN RIFLES CAPTURED AFTER THE FALL OF ADDIS ABABA 


ON MAY 5. 
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A BRITISH AIRMAN WHO HAS HAD TO BALE OUT OVER SEA CLIMBS ON A RUBBER 
DINGHY DROPPED BY AN R.A.F. AEROPLANE. THE AIR-SEA RESCUE SERVICE THEN 
* PICKS HIM UP. (L.N.A.) 
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THE TRIUMPHAL RETURN OF HAILE SELASSIE: ETHIOPIAN CHIEFS MAKING HOMAGE 
TO THE EMPEROR AS HE EMERGED FROM THE CHURCH ON ENTOTTO BEFORE ENTERING 
{IS CAPITAL FIVE YEARS TO THE DAY AFTER BEING DRIVEN OUT BY ITALY. 





A FLYING-BOAT TENDER AND EMERGENCY DINGHY FOR A CREW OF FIVE, INFLATED 
BY FOOT BELLOWS OR BY AUTOMATIC CYLINDER. THE CREW WEAR THE NEW TYPE 
OF ‘‘MAE WEST” LIFE-SAVING JACKET. (Keystone.) 
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NEGUS EMBRACING HIS SECOND SON, THE DUKE OF HARAR, AFTER CONFERRING 
’ HIM THE RANK OF MAJOR-GENERAL—AN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SCENE 
ON THE EMPEROR’S RETURN TO ADDIS ABABA. 





fonday, May 5, exactly five years after he had been driven from his capital by the Italian 

“rs, the Emperor Haile Selassie re-entered Addis Ababa in triumph. “The Times” special 

pondent, in a moving description of the historic event, wrote: ‘On the summit of Mount 

to, above Addis Ababa, in the inner sanctuary of the church of the Virgin Mary, Haile 

ie kissed holy ground and gave thanks to God for his return to Ethiopia. Outside, his second 

f he Duke of Harar, affectionately passed his arm round his father’s shoulders as he walked 

ariable ae , the steps to the crowded courtyard of the famous mountain church. Priests, soldiers, and 

yer re , rs pepe Wig Se copy ages = gong tt = oe . THIS “J”? TYPE DINGHY, USED BY BIG BOMBERS, CARRIES SEVEN MEN IN LIFE- 
Fa e€ afte’ . PRPs: ape x 

cystone.) d rich ly-dressed chiefs under silken and gold-fringed umbrellas of gorgeous crimson, blue 4nd mauve. JACKETS AND YELLOW SKULL-CAPS WHICH ENABLE THE MEN TO BE EASILY SEEN FROM 

British Official Photographs. : THE AIR. (Topical.) 
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WROTE last week about co- 

operation between naval and air 
forces. This week I want to dis- 
cuss the combination of land and 
air waffare. It is not a new sub- 
ject—in fact, in its simplest form it 
is thirty years old. Yet it is a long 
cry from the primitive reconnais- 
sance carried out on manceuvres in 
1911 to the air-borne invasion of Crete in 1941, and the 
course of development is not yet slowed down. The 
troop-carrying aircraft of to-day may seem a pygmy to 
that of the future, disgorging ten times as many men 
and twenty times as much material. In addition to the 
bomb, the torpedo, the machine-gun, the small-calibre 
cannon for attacking other aircraft, the aircraft still to 
be designed may be regularly equipped with a far mor> 
powerful gun for dealing with tanks, and may combine 
with great speed the power to hover for a moment like 
a helicopter in order to take deliberate aim at its target. 
Already the method of using parachutists has developed 
far beyond that which was seen in the conquest of 
Holland. Crete presented a favourable opportunity to 
try out these latest developments, but it would be 
unwise to imagine that the Germans, with their colossal 
resources in troop-carrying aircraft, including gliders, 
and trained air-borne troops, are at the end of their 
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the bombing preparation, nor the transport of para- 
chutists and air-borne infantry to the battlefield, but 
the carefully-thought-out system of supply, with its 
elaborate but workable code of signals, whereby 
mortars, ammunition, food or reinforcements were 
dropped as the fighting progressed, in accordance with 
the desire of the troops on the ground. The Briton is at 
least as versatile as the German, if not more so, but we 
have not yet put so much thought into the all-round 
development of the air arm, or at all events have not 
yet translated that thought into effect. We are ahead 
in quality of material and equipment; we are equally 
far ahead in quality of personnel. Making all allow- 
ances for the fact that we have been running a desperate 
race to catch up in numbers, does it not seem that our 
progress has been checked by too narrow a conception 
of the diverse functions of aircraft in modern war ? 
Leaving aircraft for the moment out of account, we 
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Dutch water-line defences. 

decisive so far as it went, but 
carried out against a minor { 
was a self-contained ope 
Thereafter it was never repeat 


the same scale, and except at 


or two isolated points, such 

Belgian fort of Eben Ema 

parachutist was rather a nui 
to the defence than a major striking arm of the a 
The chief exploit of the air arm thereafter—and, 
ness knows, Lam not belittling it—was the close s, 
of the tank by means of the dive- bomber. That ; 
achieved both ruptures of the French front, first 
Meuse, then on the Somme and the Aisne; that j 
maintained the impetus of the German thrust 
prevented the consolidation of the defence. The ai 
while maintaining its other réles, became the most <i 
mobile artillery, always at call, never out-dist: 
since the Mongol cavalry of Yenghiz Khan wor 
battles with artillery as mobile as themselves : th: 
and arrows which they carried and used from the 
of their horses. Otherwise these battles in th 
Countries and France were of a pattern familiar e: 
and the handling of the German tanks was not ma 
different from that of Allenby’s cavalry in h 
offensive in Palestine. Other campaigns may be 
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CYPRUS, DESCRIBED BY DISRAELI AS THE 


FROM CRETE (340 MILES DISTANT) 


Cyprus most a rominently to the fore. 
a bastion to 


has been largely reinforced by Anzacs lately. 


resources or that they cannot achieve equally striking 
results in more difficult conditions. 

To my mind, the most remarkable aspect of the 
Luftwaffe is its versatility. In actual air fighting it has 
time after time been proved inferior to-the Royal Air 
Force, but no honest observer could deny it efficiency 
and boldness. In high-level bombing it is less formid- 
able, ‘plane for ‘plane, but its strategy and tactics are 
based on numbers, and we have witnessed what they 
can accomplish. My point is that it has developed its 
other réles—dive-bombing, parachute dropping, towing 
gliders, landing air-borne troops on the ground or in 
shallow water close to beaches—without any serious 
detriment to its power as an independent air arm. In 
fact, that word “independent,” those speculations 
regarding whether it is master or servant, untrammelled 
or an ally, are not heard. Germany was one of the 
countries where the doctrine that war could be won by 
bombing alone was looked upon with favour, but 
Goering and his able satellites did not allow any 
doctrine to hamper the value or restrict the activities of 
the weapon in their charge. Each possible new rdéle 
was examined objectively ; if it appeared profitable, 
preparation was made to fulfil it thoroughly. What 
was most remarkable in the Cretan campaign was not 


““GATE TO ASIA,” 
AND RHODES (310 MILES) 
The Allied advance into Syria under General Wilson on June 8 brings the strategic situation of { 
With the loss of Crete this famous island alone stands as 
rman attempts to land large forces by sea or air. 
Nicosia and Larnaka are fully completed according to the latest necessities time alone will show. 
The garrison Since 1914 forming a part of the 
British Colonial Empire, Cyprus covers an area a little larger than Norfolk and Suffolk, the 
greater part being occupied by mountains reaching to 6406 ft.; 
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spans. In the north-east, 


ther the two air bases at soil is very fertile. 


310 miles to Rhodes. 
with -divergent subordinate 


observe that other influences have led to the abolition of 
rigidity and of the linear battle array. Attack as well 
as defence tends to be conducted more and more in 
depth. The chain of command—army, corps, division, 
brigade, battalion, company, platoon, section—has 
become far less continuous, owing to the dispersion of 
the smaller units on the battlefield, with a consequent 
necessity for greater initiative on the part of all com- 
manders, down to the most junior. Front, flank, rear 
have become merely relative terms. The armoured 
fighting vehicle has played a predominating part in this 
development, but it had already begun in the last war, 
and especially on the side of the Germans, who, practi- 
cally speaking, fought without tanks. The battlefield 
was already beginning to take on the aspect of a series 
of small combats fought over a great range of country. 
Yet this tendency might. perhaps have been checked 
had not the latent possibilities of the air arm in con- 
junction with ground troops been discovered and 
exploited. Even the great German dual-phase cam- 
paign in France, which the French called the Battle of 
the North and the Battle of France, may soon come to 
be looked upon as rather old-fashioned. In that 
campaign the principal réle of parachutists and air- 
borne troops was their lodgment in force behind the 


STANDS ATHWART SYRIA, 
AN ,ADMIRALTY CHART OF THE 
approaching Asia Minor, 
proceeding over 100 miles. Between these two ranges lies a broad plain across the islan 
On this plain of Mesaoria, Sir Ronald Storrs, 


AND CONTROLS ENEMY 
HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS. 


APPRO 
ISLAND SHOWING 


is a narrow, rocky, rugged mountain 


its Governor (1926-1932 


posed to build a great air base, but it was vetoed by the MacDonald-Baldwin Government 
| air distances are, 120 miles to Beirut, 


160 to Haifa, 240 to Port Said, 285 to Alexandria 


(Reproduced from the British Admiralty chart with the permission 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hvdrographer of the Navy.) 


on similar lines, but one may expect that air 
troops will in future play a more important 
in them. 

The invasion of Crete was of another natu: 
stands out as an almost perfect example of the o1 
confusion of the modern battle. To the observer 
spot, it must at first glance have been hard to det« 
plan which lay behind the dropping of those swat 
parachutists which came drifting down like clou 
wind-blown butterflies. To those, however, who 
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few collated reports, even in the form of Press telegra 


the plan was perfectly clear after the first day. 


main object of the Germans was to gain undistur 


possession of the Maleme airfield. 


Secondary atti 


were launched against those of Retimo and Herak'! 
and perhaps if they had gone more favourably ‘ 


airfields would have been brought into use by the ene! 


whose plan had doubtless more than one compartm 


As they failed to seize these airfields until the fate of 


campaign had already been decided and our force 
been withdrawn towards the south of the island, 
were used as diversions, to keep a proportion of 
Imperial and Greek troops tied down. Maleme 
became the vital point. But before the landings be 
the way was prepared, again by aircraft, by driving 
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‘planes away and by systematically putting out of 
action the comparatively few heavy anti-aircraft guns 
of which we disposed. Even then it was touch and go 
whether a strong-enough footing would be established. 
As the Germans have recently admitted, the first waves 
were met by withering machine-gun fire and suffered 
very heavy losses. Even when the airfield had been 
seized we were for some time able to maintain artillery 
fire on it, and troop-carrying aircraft were seen to land 
deliberately in the midst of our barrage, some to be 
pulverised, but others to get their occupants into 
action—an extraordinary exhibition of daring and 
determination. Once the force had reached a certain 
size, it grew like a snowball, and the system of supply, 
carried out by the methods which I have already 
described, kept it in being. Thereafter the final issue 
was inevitable. The bomber came back upon the scene 
to blast every centre of resistance. Our own troops 
could not be effectively reinforced and had practically 
no support from the air. Some of them never saw a 
British aircraft during the last week. The devoted skill 
of the Mediterranean Fleet enabled us to save a greater 
proportion of the force than at first seemed possible. 
Before turning to the broader problem posed by this 
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these are obviously’ only accessories, though very 
important in their own way. The first weapon for 
the defence of an airfield is the fighter aircraft. I 
would emphasize the statement by saying that it is the 
first and the main essential weapon for airfield defence. 

The bigger question is whether in a major campaign, 
with numerous self-supporting airfields disposed in 
depth, there is reason to fear a repetition 01 events in 
Crete. This seems to me to be more or less a matter of 
degree. If the fighter force is as strong in proportion to 
the attack as was the Fighter Command in the Battle of 
Britain last year, then we may face these particular 
methods with a certain degree of confidence. Yet these 
islands, like mafy other countries, contain large areas 
such as downs, big pastures, meadows, commons and 
recreation grounds, on which an air-borne division 
might possibly be landed at dusk or dawn without 
suffering seriously from the interception of fighters. 
One of the most serious dangers may come from sections 
or “ blobs” of parachutists and air-borne troops sud- 
denly deposited in a big semi-circle round a port, which 
the enemy would then seize in order to land armoured 
forces. It is impossible to defend all such areas or the 
whole extent of almost any of them. A combination of 


possession of the whole territory. The air arm can 
pounce upon thes2 in rapid succession or even simul- 
taneously, and hold them till motorised ground units can 
reach the scene in order to consolidate them. All this 
takes a high degree of organisation and, above all, un- 
limited material. The enemy in the invasion of Crete 
used the aircraft as consumable stores. He did not care 
how many he sacrificed so long as they transported their 
troops and supplies to the required spot. They were 
old in any case, and those which were salved after the 
conquest of the island could be patched up again for 
another operation. I recently pointed out how greatly 
we were handicapped in dynamic planning by shortage 
of equipment of this kind. Yet I sometimes think we 
put too much labour and finish into equipment which 
does not require them. A troop-carrier is made to carry 
troops a comparatively short distance. It does not 
require high finish or a well-furnished instrument-board 
or a particularly modern engine. It is essentially a type 
for rapid mass production. Looked at from this point 
of view it is not unattainable in quantities. 

Yet if | allow myself to be drawn into details such as 
this I shall never have done. Let me end therefore with 
a last word on the general lines of my conception of land 
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THE BRITISH ADVANCE INTO SYRIA: A RELIEF MAP SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL SYRIAN AIRPORTS WHICH WERE REPORTED TO BE UNDER GERMAN CONTROL, AND ALSO 


For some considerable time the steady penetration of Syria by German aeroplanes and so-called 
“ tourists’ caused considerable anxiety in Allied circles. This was relieved when at 2 a.m. on 
Sunday, June 8, Allied forces under General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson crossed into Syria from 
four directions, composed of British, Australian, Indian, and Free French troops, the last under 
the command of General Catroux, who proclaimed the independence of Syria. Marshal Pétain, 


invasion, let us glance for a moment at a minor tactical 
problem, which ought not to be very difficult of solution 

the defence of airfields. For all my admiration for 
the R.A.F., I think this is a military matter, though, of 
course, R.A.F. ground personnel with machine-guns 
would be expected to play their part. But if so it must 
be the concern of the higher formations of the Army. 
No good putting an officer chosen at random with a 
company on an airfield and telling him to get on with the 
job without supervision. A few Bren-gun carriers always 
at hand would be invaluable, but remember that fierce 
and prolonged bombing will precede landings. It would 
be wise to dig and camouflage pits not far from the air- 
field, with ramps up which the carriers could move 
quickly, but, again, the camouflage would have to be 
better than a great deal of what goes by the name at 
present. Counter-attack by neighbouring units, 
especially armoured units, should be assiduously 
practised. Every type of obstacle which ingenuity can 
suggest, including minefields, should be prepared in 
advance, ready to be used directly our own aircraft find 
themselves unable to operate from the ground. Yet 


INCLUDING THOSE OF PALESTINE AND CYPRUS. 


map above marks with an “ 
in Palestine and Cyprus. 


linear barriers such as anti-tank ditches and isolated 
barriers such as blocks and fortified villages and keeps 
with an extremely mobile counter-offensive, based as 
far as possible upon armoured fighting vehicles, is the 
first and most obvious remedy where the Army is con- 
cerned. The Navy’s part will be to make the landings 
from the sea as expensive as possible and to prevent the 
troops disembarked from receiving reinforcements or 
supplies by sea. The rédles of the fighters and bombers 
of the R.A.F. are too obvious to need discussion, but it 
must not be forgotten that the counter-offensive will 
profit as much from air co-operation as will the invasion. 
Nor is it beyond the bounds of credibility that the 
invader’s own tactics may be turned against him and 
that air-borne troops may help to checkmate the efforts 
of troops of their own kind. 

Thinly populated countries defended by forces 
scanty in proportion to the extent of the territory seem 
to afford air-borne troops their ideal opportunity. One 
thinks at once of Syria, of Iraq, of Iran. In countries 
such as these, possession of a few airfields, towns, 
bridges, depdts, oilfields, amounts to nine-tenths of 


described as “one big airfizld.” 


terming it “this unjustifiable aggression,” ordered all Frenchmen and Syrians to fight. The 
R.A.F. have recently bombed ce Syrian airfields at Damascus, Aleppo, Palmyra and Rayak. Our 
A great deal of Syria, particularly in the Homs-Damascus area, is 
(Copyright map by John Bartholomew and Son, Lid., Edinburgh.) 


in a circle the principal airfields in Syria, and in addition those 


and air forces in collaboration. Let us realise first of 
all that, except maybe as a temporary expedient 
or in a desperate emergency, nothing in attack or 
defence should be attempted without the support of the 
air arm. Let us cease to think that, because one arm 
moves on the ground and the other so many hundreds 
or thousands or tens of thousands of feet above the 
ground, they therefore belong to different mediums. Let 
us realise that they should be as intimately related as 
the various corpsinanarmy. Let us grasp all the lessons 
which are to be learnt from the enemy’s comprehension 
of this fact, but do not let us hope to catch him up, with 
his long start, unless we have something more than mere 
imitation to help us forward, unless we can take short 
cuts. If you are prepared to take short cuts a late start 
is not without its advantages, as Tirpitz showed when 
he remodelled the German Navy before the last war. 
The lesson which I tried to ram home last week about 
the interrelation of the Navy and the air arm is équally 
true of the Army and the air arm, though a little more 
complicated. Failure to learn that lesson and to profit 
by it will result in defeat. 
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TORPEDO-CARRYING AIRCRAFT WHICH LAMED THE “BISMARCK”}) F 








A BRILLIANT EXPLOIT OF THE FLEET AIR ARM: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING TORPEDO-CARRYING “SWORDFISH” ASSEMBLED ( 


The official Admiralty communiqué detailing the chase of the ‘‘ Bismarck ”’ | which had been lost, was restored, naval torpedo bombing aifcraft from | = 
over 1750 miles, urtil at length, crippled by torpedoes and later gunfire, she H.M.S. ‘‘ Victorious,” under Captain H. C. Bovell, R.N.. delivered a torPed 
was finally sent to the bottom by a torpedo at short range fired from the attack on the enemy and one torpedo was seen to hit the * Bismarck 


‘ Dorsetshire,” described how, on May 24, when contact with the enemy, } The land-based aircraft and flying-boats which conducted the search Were 
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.CK”) FLEET AIR ARM “SWORDFISH” ON BOARD H.MSS. “VICTORIOUS.” 
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ASSEMBLEPON Mi ay 24 FOR THE NIGHT ATYACK WHICH RBDUCED THE “BISMARCK’S” SPEED AND LED HER TO DESTRUCTION. 
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to Operational Admiralty instructions, but the air attacks which fol- circles the aircraft-carrier has been -condemned, yet the Navy appreciated 


| 
Ped ad ‘ | . P ‘ ‘ 
1 tolped wed were the work of ship~borne aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm. All were | that it was only by means of the aircraft-carrier that it would be able to 
| wield air power over the water, and some of the most successful air actions 
us was made at night in moSt ex@crable weather. In some | of the war have been conducted by carrier-borne aircraft. 


sens rpe attacks, and the first the one being prepared om the deck of H.M.S. 
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H.M. ANTI-AIRCRAFT CRUISER “ CALCUTTA ” (4200 TONS), WHICH, WITH THE DESTROYERS “‘ HEREWARD ” BRITISH PRISONERS IN GREECE: SOME OF THE MANY THOUSANDS UNABLE TO GF1 | 


(1340 TONS) AND “‘ IMPERIAL” (1370 TONS), WAS LOST DURING THE CRETE EVACUATION. AWAY, CHEERFUL UNDER DIFFICULTIES, MARCHING TO A PRISON CAMP. 
The Admiralty announced on June 9 that the above anti-aircraft cruiser, “Calcutta,” and the two destroyers These men, who had resisted gallantly to the end without air protection, are a few of those | 
“ Hereward”. and “Imperial,” were lost in evacuating British troops from Crete, of whom 17,000 were taken thousands who could not be evacuated, marching to their prison camp under enemy escort 
off amid most difficult circumstances. The Italians announced the capture of 229 survivors from these ships. determined to make the best of it. Reports said that the Greeks cheered them as they were 
Their total complement, according to “ Jane’s — Ships,” was about 700. The “ Imperial’’ was sunk by led away, and in many instances, also in the case of those brought back from Crete, strewed 
. The “ Hereward” was last seen heading towards coast. flowers before their path. (A.P.) : 


our own forces after being heavily bombed 











SEAMAN TILBURN, ONE OF THREE KNOWN SURVIVORS OF THE PRIME MINISTER PURCHASING HIS RED CROSS FLAG ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK, ANOTHER FAMOUS CITY CHURCH 
H.M.S. “‘ HOOD,”” AFTER RETURNING TO HIS HOME AT LEEDS. ON JUNE 5, OUTSIDE NO. 10, DOWNING STREET. 7 BUILT BY WREN, DAMAGED IN A RECENT ENEMY RAID 


Out of a complement of 1341 men on the ill-fated “‘ Hood,” blown up After an eloquent broadcast sogeet by H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester § The interior shows the devastation suffered by St. Stephen’s, Walbrook 
by the “‘ Bismarck,” only three men reached Iceland—Midshipman the night before, Red Cross flags in aid of the Red Cross Society generally considered one of Wren’s masterpieces. Its cupola, now 


Dundas, Signalman Briggs, ar.d Seaman Tilburn—the last-mentioned were everywhere in demand for this most deserving cause. Mr. Chur- destroyed, was regarded as a“ probationary trial,”’ or model, of the dome 

shown above—who were later brought home. He is the son of a former chill early “ did his bit,” and grim but resolute, with out-thrust jaw, of St. Paul’s. It was built in 1688 and its interior restored in 1888 

member of the Leeds police force. Particulars of their rescue have pins the emblem in the lapel of his jacket, reflecting symbolically Its rector to-day is the famous Essex cricketer, the Rev. Frank Hay 
not been announced. (Keystone.) the spirit of the nation. (Fox.) Gillingham, M.A. (S. and G.) 














THE GERMAN ATTACK ON SUDA BAY, CRETE, USED BY THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC : ANOTHER U-BOAT ABOUT TO GO TO ITS DOOM, ITS CONN! 
AS A NAVAL BASE—A PICTURE RECEIVED THROUGH A NEUTRAL SOURCE. TOWER WRECKED BY SHELL. 


Our readers may make an interesting comparison of this, the first picture of a Crete battlefront, showing The steady toll taken by the Royal Navy of the murderous U-boats is never-ending, but while mar 

the effect of Nazi air attacks on the Suda Bay region, with the photograph appearing on page 705 of sunk without a trace, others are caught on the surface. Attacks recently with the aid of new ' 

our issue of May 31 of Suda Bay in peacetime, surrounded by low mountains and shady olive groves. reinforcements have intensified and these pests have been driven further and further aut into the At 

Suda Bay and Canea were the main objectives of the enemy when he launched his air offensive on Crete They have come within the patrol of the U.S. Navy, which was reported on June 9 to have 5 
. with bombing ‘planes and paratroops on May 20. (Keystone.) U-boat by depth-charge. (G.P.U.) 
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U.S. “ VIRTUALLY AT WAR”; FRENCH AIRMEN ESCAPE; COLLET’S CIRCASSIANS. 





ARMOURED CAR PATROLLING AFTER THE BRITISH ENTRY INTO FORT RUTBA, WHERE 


OCCUPYING IRAQI FORCES SURRENDERED ON MAY I0. 
e final British attack on Rutba, which led to the surrender on May 10 of this important point 
the Indian air route and the Kirkuk-Haifa pipe-line, was preceded by an ultimatum dropped 
dawn on Rutba fort by an R.A.F. ’plane, calling on the Iraqi garrison to surrender within 
hour, at the expiry of which British ’planes began to bomb them. One of the first bombs 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT PROCLAIMING ON MAY 27 AT THE WHITE HOUSE AN 
UNLIMITED NATIONAL EMERGENCY AND AMERICA’S RESOLVE TO RESIST NAZI-ISM. 
This historic picture shows President Roosevelt delivering in the East Room of the 
White House, on May 27, before representatives of the American Republics, his momentous 
address broadcast to the world, calling upon the American people to face the fact that the 
defeat of Hitler was a vital necessity. pronouncement was interpreted as “a virtual 
declaration of war.” Mrs. Roosevelt is seen in the fifth seat, second row. (A.P.) 





T TWENTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD DEMOBILISED FRENCH AIRMEN WITH THE NAZI ’PLANE 
IN WHICH THEY FLEW TO ENGLAND TO JOIN THE FREE FRENCH. 
two young Frenchmen, natives of Normandy, seen in this photograph succeeded in obtaining 


f ssion in occupied France of a German “ Bucker Jungmann,” a two-seat trainer aircraft of the 

Lu/'waffe, and boldly escaped in it to England to fight with the forces of General de Gaulle. 

en we got to the English coast we had a most difficult job finding where to land,” they 

“the weather was bad and we could hardly see enytiee. When t PA did land, they were 
faced by dozens of rifles and other weapons. (British Official Photograph.) 
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IRAQI PRISONERS BEING INTERROGATED BY BRITISH OFFICERS AFTER THE SURRENDER 
OF FORT RUTBA, WHICH GOVERNS THE KIRKUK-HAIFA PIPE-LINE. 

landed right at the gate of the fort, Mr. Arthur Merton, “ Daily Telegraph” special correspondent, 

reported, and the garrison could be seen running for shelter. On_the ground the British attacking 

force consisted of local levies and a detachment of a British Eastern Counties regiment, which 

had been flown up from Palestine. (British Newsreel Association.) 
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TYPES OF CIRCASSIAN NATIVE CAVALRY COMMANDED BY COLONEL COLLET, WHO LED 
THE FREE FRENCH VANGUARD INTO SYRIA ON JUNE 8. 
The Circassians are hardy, desert-bred warriors, and mounted on fine Arab horses. After the Vichy 
decision to “ collaborate with Germany, the famous French soldier Colonel Collet, disillusioned by 
Marshal Pétain’s acquiescence, crossed with his command of Circassian native cavalry from Syria into 
Transjordan, to join the Free French forces, advising 7 peruse all Frenchmen serving in Syria 


to follow his example. He was reported to be at the h of the Free French vanguard which moved 
into Syria from Palestine on June 8. (Keystone.) 
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WANTON DESTRUCTION : ST. BRIDE STREET, FORMER HOME OF “ THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS,” AFTER A RECENT HEAVY RAID. (Central Press.) 
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ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE HISTORIC CHURCH OF ST. 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS BOW. BELLS. 
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MARY-LE-BOW, CHEAPSIDE, 
(Central Press.) 
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CHARTERHOUSE BADLY DAMAGED: THE GREAT HALL, 
WITH ITS HAMMER ROOF AND MINSTRELS’ GALLERY 
DESTROYED BY FIRE. (A.P.) 
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REPAIR WORK AT THE ABBEY. THE LANTERN, RECENTLY 
DESTROYED, WILL BE REPLACED TEMPORARILY BY 
A “LID” OF STEEL AND CONCRETE. 





(Keystone.) 
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ANOTHER “ VISTA”? OPENED TO ST. PAUL’S: A VIEW 
OF THE CATHEDRAL,* SEEN THROUGH A_ BROKEN 
WINDOW-FRAME IN ST. MARY-LE-BOW. 














FOURTEENTH-CENTURY BUILDINGS DESTROYED : MEMORIAL TABLET, IN CHARTERHOUSE 
(A.P.) 


CLOISTERS, TO ROGER WILLIAMS, SCHOLAR, 1624, FOUNDER OF RHODE ISLAND. 


ee 


Further bomb damage to famous London buildings has now been revealed, and 
many landmarks have succumbed to German ruthlessness. In St. Bride Street 
the gutted home of “ The Illustrated London News,” happily removed in time, 
can be seen, whilst further east the church of St. Mary-le-Bow may have to be 
demolished. This church takes its name from the fact that it was the first church 
built in England upon arches, or bows, of stone, and Wren rebuilt it at greater 
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cost than most of his others. 
Most of the beautiful old Tud 


previously dismantled. 
have been 


panelling are undamaged. 


demolished, but the 
which the famous Charterhouse School had its origin, escaped. 
ceiling in the great hall is destroyed, but fortunately the screen and mueh 


FAMOUS LIBRARY : 


DUKE OF NORFOLK TOWARDS THE END OF THE 


The famous bells are 


ancient chapel of 


The library, less valuable 
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fortunately safe, having 
x buildings of Charterhous 
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The fine Elizabethar 
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books, was burnt out. 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: fiction of the Month. 














HE theme of childhood is inexhaustible ; there seems 
no end to the enchanting stories it can inspire. 
Stories which repeat each other, yet with infinite variations. 
Can a writer never fail on this theme ? Or has it so much 
charm that, in the way of treatment, anything goes? 
Well, I needn’t ask that here, for Mr. L. A. G. Strong 
is an admirable writer on his own merits. He has now 
produced his ‘‘ David Copperfield.’”’” And if ‘‘ The Bay” 
fails to please, I shall be surprised. 

Luke is a Dublin child: an orphan with a devoted 
nurse—a repressed spinster aunt, terrifying, at least to 
childhood, in a different way from Miss Murdstone—a 
large, lovable, not quite reputable, unreliable Uncle John, 
a crowd of very queer friends. Not that he thinks of them 
as queer ; like David Copperfield, he gets to know them too 
young. At Martin Taafe the barber’s, every species of 
human derelict may be found, from a brilliant outcast like 
the Doctor to the merest rags of humanity—and all are 
welcomed with the same angel kindness. In this environ- 
ment Luke forms his notions of the world, and gets a taste 
for low life. His outward fate is always decently middle- 
class; but unlike Dickens’s hero, he never aims at being 
middle-class—never turns against that early experience. 
Except for one dark 
moment of aberra- 
tion, when he marries 
into gentility. The 
luckless Muriel is a 
prim, pious, highly- 
sexed girl, with a 
father worse than Mr. 
Barrett of Wimpole 
Street; and all that 
she can do _ for 
Luke is to die. Even 
so, she costs what 
should have been 
his life’s happiness. 
On getting free, he 
returns for good and 
all to his proper 
world : to a world of 
‘“ characters,” genial, 
angelic, frightful, but 
at any rate not 
genteel. 

Of course, the 
early chapters are 
the most engaging. 
It’s always so; Mr. 
Strong (or Luke) 
owns as much, and 
Suggests a reason. 
At a given point, 
he says, the outer life 
becomes fixed ; it be- 
comes a tram, faith- 
ful to its groove and 
holding no possibili- 
ties. That may be 
why we love to read 
about childhood ; no- 
thing is settled with 
achild; all is pos- 
sible—but whatever 
happens is disap- 
pointing. Thus, 
Luke’s home life at 
the end, his imagina- 
tive freedom are very 
good: one ought to 
think, this is happi- 
ness: instead, one 
can’t help asking, is 
this the goal ? 

But it is easier to admit vague dejection than to con- 
vey the charm of Mr. Strong’s approach—of his sincerity, 
his true sympathy, his always admirable writing. ‘‘ The 
Bay ” is full of good dialogue, racy and unforced ; it is full 
of striking incidents. The background has been drawn 
with love, and the people, as I said, abound in originality. 
But for the likeness to ‘‘ David Copperfield,” there would 
be no temptation to wonder, why is it not a great book ? 
Or is the likeness just my obsession ? Was I led astray by 
Ann Dunn, the Peggotty of the tale? At least, it’s worth 
considering why Ann Dunn, more gravely studied and, if 
you choose, more like life, will never have the same portion 
in immortality. Perhaps no answer can be found, and one 
might as well inquire straight off, what is genius? But 
only a brilliant writer would provoke one to raise the 
question, 

I was rather slow in getting into ‘‘ The Fields of Para- 
dise.” Not that Mr. Bates is slow off the mark ; but while 
he expands in ‘‘ humours,” wayside encounters, picturesque 
dialogue, the signs that point us his direction are small 
and fleeting—rather like the new railway signs, a step from 
Invisibility. So you don’t at once discover what it’s going 
to be all about. Or only by the very closest attention. 
The story proves to be simple, vigorous, idyllic when it 
does come. Felipe has killed a brutal overseer and taken 
to flight. Once on strange ground he is safe enough, for 
Mexican justice has no long arm; and being a rootless, 
genial fellow, he doesn’t mind wandering. The question 
how to live is solved when he runs across a party of fire- 
work-makers ; Lucas, who goes round peddling their stuff, 


A PLASTER-OF-PARIS ‘‘ PORTRAIT” OF MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL: 
PAUL VOGT, AT PRESENT PROSPECTING FOR GOLD IN SUMATRA. 
From two “Illustrated London News” readers in Sumatra, Dutch East Indies, we have received the above. The writers of the covering letter 


(Mr. B. P. Van der Vaart and Mr. M. Trevorrow) inform us that Paul Vogt’s plaster-of- 4 J 
vacation, to help swell the local “Spitfire” fund, adding that the Swiss sculptor, who, like Many Other folk, has never seen Mr. Winston Churchill 
in person, ‘‘ has yet made this excellent model from photographs which he has Seen in your 
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is old and crusty and a poor salesman, and they take Felipe 
on as his aide. 

So the cart, and Felipe, and old Saffronface jog along 
from village to village, till they reach the village of San 
Lorenzo. There is nothing odd about San Lorenzo at a 
first glance. It looks like amywhere else—but a second 
glance is disquieting. There is a smell of terror, Of secrecy. 
What kind of place is this, after all? At any rate, Felipe, 
the vagabond, would seem to have no Concern with it. 
He will be gone to-morrow ; San Lorenzo and its big three— 


the young proprietor, the monstrous “judge,” the grim . 


Spaniard—are not his trouble. But there is a girl at the 
inn. He can’t go off and leave Candelaria ; he can’t gO off 
with her at once and leave the old man. And So he finds 
himself in gaol. And San Lorenzo finds that its hour 
has struck. 

For what had been impossible before, with the advent 
of Felipe becomes inevitable. He is resolved to break Out ; 
he fires the other prisoners and they, by their escape, fire 
the town. And when all is over still Felipe can’t leave. 
For the hardest task still remains: to Prevent exceSses, 
to restore order and put things right with the Government. 
After that—Candelaria, and a little home in the village 





he has set free. This is a story of revolution: but revolu- 
tion on so tiny a scale that—despite its evils, which are 
admitted—the result can be without a flaw. Therefore, 
an idyllic story. With a hero so full of “ nature " that his 
thoughts even—and he thinks a great deal—are not drily 
mental, but an aspect of his vitality. The setting is rich; 
the other figures are brilliant and dramatic within the 
story, if not completely worked out. 

Mr. Martin Armstrong is a writer who never fails one; 
everything he does is well done, intensely readable, and 
what is more, pleasing. Though “ pleasing” May seem a 
strange word to use about his latest novel. “ The Butter- 
fly,” a spinster of forty-seven, has Wavered her Way through 
life with no defined path, and no idea beyond the moment. 
In youth she broke off an engagement tO a devoted young 
man because the thought of sexual intimacy was unendur- 
able. She has been alone ever since. She has indcpendent 
means—enough to dress very well, and to divide her year 
between two second-rate boarding-houses—one in London, 
one in a south coast “ resort.”” She has been Quite happy. 
Now, all at once, she is invaded by a reat dreariness, a 
horror of the old round, a dim, engrossing need for 
“adventure.” This new mood drives hef Out oN to the pier 
at Easthaven, on a gloomy day—and brings her face to 
face with Septimus Dunk. 

He is a commercial traveller. He is “not a gentle- 
man.” And she doesn’t love him—and in a flash she can't 
do without him. Dunk wants her money, of Course. Not 
without effort he persuades her to buy a Cottage and install 
him as chauffeur ; they become lovers—and after that he 


TWo ASPECTS OF A HEAD BY THE SWISS SCULPTOR, 


Paris head of the Prime Minister was made during the artist’s 


‘Illustrated London News.’” 





thinks the fleecing should be child’s play. Unfortunately, 
poor Caroline has a business head ; although she doesn’t 
suspect him, his “‘ bright ’”’ ideas about finance make her 
laugh. So, in despair, and in a fit of righteous anger, he 
murders her. And you feel sorry for them both. Dunk 
is a worthless fellow, but not a monster—he’s fond of 
Caroline. . .. If you don’t believe a tale like this can 
be Pleasing, despite its grimmess—try it and see. 

Mr. Neil Gunn writes Of herring-fishers in Caithness, 
just after the Napoleonic Wars. Catherine’s young husband 
has been “ pressed,”’ and she wants to keep her boy from the 
sea; but Finn’s desire is too strong. Finn, as he grows up, 
wants to keep his mother from Roddie, the fishing captain 
he adored as a child. Once again desire is too strong, 
and this time he is defeated. But he gets over it, and with 
his own boat and his own Deloved, lives happily. That ’s 
the story; but ‘‘ The Silver Darlings” will be read much 
more for its peasant and fishing scenes, which are full of 
charm—perhaps a shade over-conscious. 

Mr. Lindsay’s “ Light in Italy,’’ again, is not chiefly 
striking for the plot. A young English artist, groping for 
a new technique, falls in love with a repressed English Miss 
of strong character, and makes friends with an Italian 
patriot. The story 
has a queer flavour 
of its own, but: it 
doesn’t come to 
much.” The sketches 
of Italian life are 
brilliant. 

“The Golden 
Touch” depicts a 
Robin Hood of 
finance. Very ani- 
mated, if you like 
that kind of thing: 
a lively show-up of 
Wall Street, of 
American social life, 
of European affairs, 
and of almost 
everything. Yet I 
thought Mr. Long- 
Street sentimental 
about his brigand. 

Intending no 
Tudeness to Mr. 
Somerset Maugham, 
I should call “ Up 
at the Villa”a 
Ssuper-magazine 
story. Again the 
setting is Italian. 
A young’ English 
widow, courted by a 
Strong man whom 
She esteems, and by 
a charming rake and 
Waster whom she 
despises, is about to 
choose the strong 
man. Then _ some- 
thing happens—she 
gets into grave 
trouble —and it is 
the waster who pulls 
her out. Short, and 
sure to please. 

Among the 
thrillers, Mr. John 
Marquand’s is an 
easy first. A young 
American scientist, 
on his way to Chica, 
gets involved in 
German-Japanese intrigue. Much to his distaste. But 
in the end he foils the whole gang. This is a very 
poor account of ‘ Don't Ask Questions”; take my word 
for it, the yarn itself is frst-class. 

I ought to Say that Mr. Fowler’s “ The Rissole Mystery "’ 
has no Connection with fwod. If you can bear that, it 
is a go0d, quiet little story, with the quiet solicitor in 
g0od form. 

I don’t like Mr. Bonney’s American Sherlock Holmes, 
for ever quoting Montaigne. I don’t like any cultured 
’tecs from the other side. Apart from that, ‘“ Death by 
Dynamite,” in which a couple of wealthy and unpleasani 
twins are blown up, has nothing against it. 

Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s “Man in the Turkish Bath” 
is a whirl of love, excitement and Russo-German villainy 
in pre-War Paris. K. J 
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(See ARTICLE ON PaGE 780.) 


UGARIT ARMS AND ARMOUR—AND THE EARLIEST ALPHABETICAL WRITING, 


PHOTOGRAPHS—OF WHICH THE COPYRIGHT IS STRICTLY RESERVED—SUPPLIED BY Proressor C. F. A. SCHAEFFER. 
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TERRA-COTTA TABLETS FROM UGARIT ARCHIVES 
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REVEALING PRE-ISRAEL CANAANITISH TEXTS IN 


GOVERNOR : 
THE EARLIEST ALPHABETICAL WRITING KNOWN, 
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A 
A UNIQUE DOCUMENT FOUND IN THE HOUSE OF THE MILITARY 


A MASSIVE BILINGUAL CUNEIFORM TABLET RECORDING 
SUPPLIERS OF ARMS. 


3. TWO OTHERS OF THE NEWLY 
TABLETS (ACTUAL SIZES, 34 AND 
AND SOLDIERS’ NAMES. 


WHICH INCLUDE DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS 
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4 2 5. KNIVES, DAGGERS, AND THE POINT OF A BRONZE JAVELIN MADE IN THE FO 
ARCHERS WHEN CHARGING IN THEIR WAR-CHARIOTS—DISCOVERED IN THE ARSENALS 2\ OF UGARIT, WHERE HUGE RESERVES WERE KEPT OF MINERAL ORE AND 
AND FORTRESS AT UGARIT BY THE FRENCH ARCHAOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO RAS SHAMRA. Z A BROUGHT FROM THE NEIGHBOURING ISLE OF CYPRUS. 
2 
In addition to the objects illustrated above, the ultimate season’s work by the French 


Archeological Expedition at Ras Shamra, which is described in’ an article by’ the 
director on page 780, brought to light a statuette of the goddess Anat, protectrice 
of the war-god Baal, and of his son Aleyn, whose adventures, death, and “ resurrec- 
tion” were recounted in a mythological poem inscribed on one of the many important 
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terra-cotta tablets unearthed at the Tell. These tablets, 
illustrated on this page, were recovered from the soil of Ugarit during x0 
among the ruins of a library 


forming part of a temple. They reveal t 
ancient alphabetical writing actually known, and contain the mythological and 


texts of the pre-Israel Canaanites which inspired the writers of the Old 1 
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FUNERARY VASES, AND AN UGARIT SEAL SHOWING THE WORSHIP OF’ BAAL. 


PHOTOGRAPHS—OF WHICH THE COPYRIGHT IS STRICTLY RESERVED—SUPPLIED BY Proressor C. F, A. SCHAEFFER. (SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 780.) 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE COMMUNAL TOMB (FIFTEENTH CENTURY B.C.) DISCOVERED 
EAR THE GOVERNOR’S HOUSE ON THE EAST SIDE OF THE FORTRESS. NOTE THE 
CAREFUL DOVETAILING OF THE STONES FORMING THE ENTRANCE. 
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2, 8. A REMARKABLE FUNERARY VASE 

DESIGNED IN THE FORM OF THE 

HOUSE OF THE DECEASED, WITH 

GOOD OMEN SIGN ABOVE, 

DEPOSITED AS A TOMB OFFERING. 
(14 IN. HIGH, ACTUAL SIZE.) 
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IMPRESSION OF A CYLINDRICAL SEAL, SHOWING A CAPTIVE KING (SECOND FROM LEFT), 
HANDS TIED BEHIND HIS BACK, STANDING BEFORE BAAL (RIGHT), THE GOD OF WAR, 
WHO WAS WORSHIPPED BY THE ANCIENT UGARITIANS. 
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10, II, BEAUTIFULLY MODELLED ALABASTER OFFERTORY VASES IN WHICH WERE DEPOSITED THE OIL, AND WINE LEFT IN THE 

'MUNAL GRAVE AS OFFERINGS FOR THE BURIED WARRIORS. THE SKELETON OF ONE HAD THE THIRD DORSAL VERTEBRA 
PIERCED BY A BRONZE ARROW, WHICH CAUSED INSTANTANEOUS DEATH. 


12. PAINTED TERRA-COTTA OFFERTORY VASES 
FROM THE TOMB—ABOVE, ‘“‘A TEAM OF HORSES ” ; 
BELOW, RESEMBLING CRETAN MODELS. 
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thereby our own religious life. The royal archives, diplomatic and economic, point of view of the history of the ancient Orient. The penetrative power of the 
the Ugarit kingdom were found in another building excavated between the bronze arrow-heads shown on the opposite page (bottom, left) was demonstrated by the 
nmander-in-Chief's house and the palace. Included in these latter documents was discovery in the communal tomb (above; top, left) of the fortress of a skeleton, 
register indicating the number of soldiers—infantry, or archers in chariots— the vertebra of which was pierced by one of them between the collar-bone and the 
tributed by each province to the army, and other records very valuable from the right shoulder, which must have penetrated the lungs and caused instantaneous death. 
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HOW SYRIA WAS DEFENDED AGAINST SEA-BORNE 
OVER THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED EXCAVATIONS AT RAS SHAMRA, 
THE ANCIENT UGARIT, REVEAL CYCLOPEAN DEFENCE 
WORKS AND AN ELABORATE WAR MACHINE POWERPULLY 
ORGANISED TO REPEL INVADERS FROM THE WEST UNDER 
A ROYAL COMMANDER:IN-CHIEF STATIONED AT BEYROUTH. 


By PROFESSOR CLAUDE F. A. SCHAEFFER, Director of the French Archeological 
Expedition to Ras Shamra; Curator of the French National Museums. 
on prece ding pages. Copyright of article and photographs strictly reserved.) 


INVASION 


In this article, highly topical in relation to current 
happenings in Syria, Professor C. F. A. Schaeffer— 
whose many previous reports on key discoveries at 
Ras Shamva contributed to ““ The Illustrated London 
News” during the past decade our readers will 
recollect—writes of an aspect of the final season's 
work before the outbreak of the war, when French 
Archeological excavations on the Tell of Baal- 
worshipping Ugarit disclosed for the first time 
the military and naval defence measures taken 
to stem invasion from the West by this, the most 
important commercial, artistic and _ intellectual 
metropolis of northern Syria in prehistoric times. 
We published Professor Schaeffer's first article on 
Ras Shamra as far back as November 2, 1929 ; his 
succeeding descriptive and pictorial accounts of 
subsequent excavations have appeared in our 
issues for April 27, 1935, Feb. 22 and 29, 1936, 
Feb. 20, 1937, Dec. 30, 1939, and Jan. 6, 1940. 





S so many times before in the course of its millen- 
niums of history, the Near East is once again 
facing the peril of an enemy invasion. And, as in 
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the soil, during our 
excavations among 
the ruins of a library 
forming part of a 
temple. These tablets 
reveal the most 
ancient alphabetical 
writing actually 
known. They contain 
the mythological and 
religious texts of the 
pre-Israel Canaanites, 
which inspired the 
writers of the Old 
Testament, and thereby our own religious life. 

During our last season of excavations, in 1938-39, 
which closed some months before the beginning of 
this war, an aspect was revealed of Ugaritian civilisa- 
tion previously unknown—that of military organisa- 
tion. On the west part of the vast mound containing 
the ruins of Ugarit, facing the sea and the ancient 
port, we discovered an astonishing defence-work in 
massive stones, intended to protect the vital centre of 
the capital—the palace, the residence of the military 
governor, and the arsenals. 

The part actually uncovered of the fortress, pro- 
perly so called, comprised a guard tower measuring 
18 metres in length, projecting out of an immense 
“ glacis,’’ or defensive slope, which is entirely covered 
with heavy stones, making the approach of attackers 
extremely difficult (Fig. 15). A subterranean passage 
allowed the defenders to pass out by an entrance 
door at the foot of the great tower, where they were 
able to pounce on their assailants, or to proceed to the 
succour of the neighbouring port of the capital. On 
the east side of the fortress a vast building of strong 
and beautiful construction was reserved as_ the 


(See illustrations 





14. A COMPREHENSIVE AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TELL OF UGARIT, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE FORTRESS 


ADJOINING THE PALACE, OF WHICH THE WALLS WERE EXCAVATED TO THE SOUTH. 


TO THE NORTH LAY THE 


GOVERNOR’S RESIDENCE, THE ARSENALS, THE ROYAL STARLES, AND QUARTERS FOR THE PALACE GUARD. 


earlier ages, it is in Syria that the menace of invasion 
arises. During the fourth and third millenniums B.C., 
the powerful Mesopotamian rulers—as likewise, in 
the course of the seccnd millennium B.C., the great 
Egyptian Pharaohs of the 12th and 18th Dynasties 
and their contemporaries the Hittite kings of 
Anatolia—-never ceased fighting to prevent Syria 
from falling into the hands of any enemy Power, 
thus circumventing the menace to their own realms. 
The position in Syria to-day is the same as it was 
in ancient times. And this seems, therefore, to be 
the appropriate moment to describe briefly to the 
readers of The Illustrated London News a recent and 
hitherto unpublished discovery which confirms the 
strategic importance of Syria since the most distant 
epochs of her history, and reveals the measures of 
defence taken by her inhabitants over a period of 
three thousand years. In more than ten special 
articles previously contributed to this journal, I have 
kept the readers of The Illustrated London News 
fully informed of the discoveries made at Ras Shamra, 
lying near Latakia, on the coast of Syria, and facing 
Cyprus. Here the excavations undertaken since 
1929 by a French archeological mission under my 
direction, on behalf of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres and the Musée du Louvre, have brought 
to light the ruins of the famous royal proto-Pheenician 
capital of Ugarit and its chief neighbouring port. 
Owing to its geographical situation at the centre 
of the sea and land routes connecting the Occident 
with the Near East and Egypt, Ugarit had become 
by the second millennium B.C. the most important 
commercial metropolis of Northern Syria. At the 
same time, thanks to its material riches, it was a 
brilliant artistic and intellectual centre, as is shown 
by the numerous works of art in bronze, electrum, 
gold, ivory and stone, as well as by tablets in terra- 
cotta covered with cuneiform signs recovered from 


residence of the military governor of Ugarit. Here we 
found a unique document : the great tablet in cunei- 
form, Babylonian and alphabetic, in two languages 
(Fig. 2), constituting a register of a distribution of 
arms, with the name of each soldier and the nature 





15. THE LOWER PART OF THE GUARD TOWER AT UGARIT, 
SUBTERRANEAN EXIT, THROUGH WHICH DEFENDERS EMERGED TO CONFRONT INVADERS, 
WITH MASSIVE STONE BLOCKS PARTLY DESTROYED IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


On this slope of the Tell a cemetery was installed in the Roman epoch. On the crest of the 
mound is seen an enclosure with sacred tree venerated by the Alaouites, the local inhabitants. 
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of his arms, generally a bow and a sling, sometimes 
several bows and several slings, and who supplied 
them. At the end of each paragraph is noted the 
total of arms supplied to each unit, followed, at the 
end, by the grand total. 

In a vast corner of the same building we found 
parts of the arsenals with daggers, spearheads 
(Fig. 5), quantities of pebbles for the slings, of the 




















13. A MAP OF NORTHERN SYRIA, SHOWING THE SITUATION 


OF THE TELL OF RAS SHAMRA, SITE OF THE 


ANCIENT 
CITY OF UGARIT, NEAR THE MODERN PORT OF 


LATAKIA, 


size of a medium hen’s egg, and numerous bronze 
arrows of different types, as well as small bron 
plaques (Fig. 4), which served the archers as armour 
The penetrative force of the arrows was demonstrated 
by the discovery in a neighbouring communal tom! 
of the fortress of a skeleton, the vertebra of which was 
pierced by a bronze arrow. Examination showed 
that the soldier was hit between the collar-bone and 
the right shoulder, the arrow, after piercing the lungs 
having penetrated to the third dorsal vertebra 
causing instantaneous death. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century B.C., the 
army of the kings of Ugarit was under the orders of 
a general commander-in-chief of the capital, a prince, 
son of the King of Beyrouth. A letter from the latter 
to the general was found among the documents 
recovered from the governor's residence. In a building 
uncovered between the residence of the commander- 
in-chief and the palace, we found the royal archives, 
diplomatic and economic, of the kingdom of Ugarit, 
containing some very important documents for the 
history of the ancient Orient, among them also severa! 
registers indicating the number of soldiers which each 
province contributed to the army, either infantry or 
archers mounted in war-chariots. 

The kings of Ugarit possessed also a war marine 
distinct from a merchant marine. This was stationed 
in the port nearest the capital, where, under the 
sands accumulated during 3000 years, I found the 
original ancient quays and the port installations 
Outside vast depéts there were foundries to effect 
repairs and disposing of vast reserves of mineral ore 
and of copper brought by sea from the neighbouring 
island of Cyprus, and also manufactories for forging 
the necessary utensils for the work in wood and bronze 
iron being as yet unknown as a metal in general use 
at that epoch. The captain of the port of Ugarit 
kept a register in which he noted the name of each 
boat at her entry to and departure from the port 
More than fifteen different types of ships are men- 
tioned, including troop transports and some specially 
fast boats. One of these 
registers, of which many 
sections have been re- 
covered, mentioned two 
vessels of war, the name of 
the commander, and the 
number of the crew, total- 
ling ninety men. Among 
them was a certain number 
of guards and _ soldiers, 
apart from the crew, com- 
parable to modern marines 
used for disembarking 
operations. 

The naval and military 
organisation of the Syrian 
kingdom of Ugarit was 
uniquely conceived for the 
defence of the territory and 
of territorial waters. It was, 
in fact, from the shore side 
that the principal menace 
existed, constituting yet 
another parallel to the 
existing situation to-day 
About 1200 B.C., Ugarit and 
all Syria, and as far as the 
Egyptian frontier, suc- 
cumbed under the blows of 


SHOWING THE MASKED the “‘ People of the Sea and 


the North,” as documents 
of the epoch call the 
invaders. 
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WITH HEAD “ BLOODY 
BUT UNBOWED”’: A 
CHARACTERISTIC 
DRAWING BY SIR 
MUIRHEAD BONE OF 








“1 | THE CITY AND ST. 
' PAUL’S, AFTER THE 
| RAID ON THE ME- 

_| §— TROPOLIS, WHEN 


' st. BRIDE’S CHURCH, 
est | IN FLEET STREET 
' (OREGROUND), WAS 








cnes 3 BURNT OUT. 
IN Z¢ i 
our % 
ated 
omt 
Was 
ywed 
and 
ings 
*bra . the bludgeonings of 
the enemy, London’s head 
the is still unbowed, and W. E. 
in Henley’s celebrated lines may 
ince : ; 
ster be applied appositely, and in a 
eats ; way that that stormy poet and 
lding : collaborator of R. L. Stevenson . 
nder- k could never surely have antici- i : 4 
lives, i pated, to this new Muirhead ' pee 
Zarit, : Bone drawing. For it reveals ee aielp 
the fi with striking effect that, despite i Ae 
aie H the damage done to the ta 
-_ : Metropolis since the start of : j £5 
dil ‘ the German air blitz on _ " ; 
arine Fs England last September—-accu- : F q 
ioned 5 mulatively more than double “g § 
r the that sustained by any other chee 7 oe 
1 the town in Britain—the loved Je 
tions lineaments of the City of Lon- 1 el 
effect don have not been materially er i 
al nat changed by the malicious and a = 1 oy 
inte savage bombings and fire raids fi A " p h 
eee to which it has been so relent- ; pf f ji 
al use lessly subjected. St. Bride's is : 1 
Jgarit 3 spire, which Henley once de- q cf id 5 
- each scribed as ‘‘a madrigal in | i i f 
port stone,’ still rises in all its { i) i , r 
men- lyrical beauty above the { j sf 
ecially blackened ruins of Wren’s f Jd | if 
= church and the ‘* Street of Ad- t i) yh b tH 
. venture,” while the curling y , 4 ‘s 
two white smoke which is seen in ] i 
une of the drawing ascending in various | J Ad 
d the parts of the City from buildings ¢" ' 4 
total- e fired in the previous night's sy ‘a 
Among raid, only adds to the ethereal 45 
umber effect of the Renaissance towers 4 
oidiers, ; and dome of St. Paul's Cathe- y f, 
onl ral, majestically dominating % 
varking M4 Irom the crest of Ludgate Hill, 
: as it has done for three and 
nilitary a half centuries, the venerable 
Syrian and historic heart of Britain and 
it was her far-flung Dominions. 
for the 
ory and 
It was, 
re side 
menace 
ng yet 
to~=othe 
to-day 
arit and 
r as the 
suc- 
slows of 
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‘ SOME ANCIENT AND VERY REMARKABLE REPTILES. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


N the study of living animals we are fortunate in 

having a wide and varied range of evidence to 
guide us when we wish to trace the story of this, or 
that, particular species, or group of species. We 
generally begin with the most superficial of all its 
distinguishing features, though they present many 
pitfalls for the unwary. Next we take the study of 
their ‘ soft-parts ’"—-muscles, digestive organs, blood- 
vessels, and so on—and we gather much valuable 
information from the study of the early 


changed not at all. They walked across the stage 
of life unsung and unmourned. 

There is a large lizard, 3 ft. long, living in Mexico, 
which has been cited as having made a somewhat 
feeble imitation of Dimetrodon. This is Basilisens 
americanus, wherein the male bears a long, high 
crest along the back, and another: along the tail. 
But these are formed entirely by the skin, the scales 
of which provide a stiffening by forming what look 








shield. But beyond this point it ends, and wit 


prising suddenness, to be replaced by a broad, en 


shield, while along the tail the bony spikes of th 


part of the body reappear. No other such str 


mixed form of armature seems ever to hav 


borne by any other reptile before or since 
extraordinary creature is the more remarka 
British naturalists, since the fossil here shown 
only one of its kind in existence, and is a 
cretaceous days, when it roamed 








TT, 








stages Of growth from the egg, onwards. over what is now’ known the 
Lastly, we turn to the skeleton, which may Wealden. 

be of bone, or of shell, as in the oyster or Among that wonderful group ich 
the whelk; or the hard, horny coverings of f includes the huge dinosaurs, is one ies 
the insects. These, each and all in their —Stegosaurus, which measured nearly 40 ft. 
Way, reveal much in our search for inter- in length—which is especially int: ng 
relationships and the agencies which have in this connection, for along the r of 
been at work in moulding the body. But j the back there ran a double row of | reat, 
when we come to explore the history of triangular, horn-covered bony plates Se 
animal life of the distant past, gleaned a) over the neck were smaller and ova’ but 
from the records of the rocks, we have but NR aa + ey et they continued their course backw till 
fragments of bodies, sometimes merely WF iff ) (((a"e.—~. near the end of the tail, where lon ny 
footprints; but never more than of the . DS ae 1 NS spikes, ensheathed in horn, took ‘heir 
skeletons, or fragments of skeletons. And aa ON my peer place. One can hardly regard this y 
sometimes these are of animals utterly ; ” a: “4 eben armature as defensive ; and if this 
unlike anything ever found before, or then it must pass into the category o/ the 
anything living at the present time. We I. AN EXTINCT MONSTER LIZARD-TYPE, D/METRODON, OVER Q FT. IN LENGTH, purely ‘ornamental ’’—an outlet for 
have ne records, in short, of what their THE NEURAL SPINES PROJECTING FAR BEYOND THE SURFACE OF THE BODY. super-abundant energy ! 

forbears were like: but we can some- This queer reptilian monster of the Permian Era, millions of years ago, was notable for its But this huge creature is remarkabie in 
times glean an insight as to their neural spines, which projected in the form of a rod from the spinal cord to a height far yet another way. For the skull is remark 


beyond the surface of the y. This armature gave the monsters little advantage in the struggle 
for existence, and must have been an obstacle in many ways. 


relationships through the bones of the 
skull or 


ably small, and its brain cavity w in 


limb-bones. 

like rods of bone. 
There is, ofcourse, not 
even a remote relation- 
ship between these two 
types. External appear- 
ances are always 
deceptive. But there is 
another species, the 
fin-tailed lizard 
(Lophurus), which has 
a similar high, scale- 
covered crest, extend- 
ing from the base to 
the middle of the tail, 
and this is said to be 
supported by long rods 
of bone formed by ex- 
tensions of the neural 





THE 


2. A CONTEMPORARY NEAR-RELATED LIZARD OF THE DIMETRODON : : F 
a spines of the verte , 0A} yHIC : ? 
NAOSAURUS, WHOSE SPINES BORE SIDE-BRANCHES OR “ TRANSVERSE” PRO- P A 4 rst > = ee ae wove CFehie ~ ag ‘ i 
CESSES, BUT COULD NOT BE DRAWN DOWN INTO A GROOVE, EVEN WHEN Fmoure aCKS, Se eee ee ee ee nes, A 
ae sao cae among the great ex- THE LOINS GREAT BOSSES OF BONE, AND BONY SPIKES ON 11 


tinct reptiles of the™ 
past, presented a 
variety of forms, two of 


The Polacanthus stood about 4 ft. high at the shoulder. Its formidable ire 

on the back ceased with surprising suddenness, to be replaced by a broad, ed 

shield of bone, the spikes again reappearing on its tail. The fossil here s he 
only one of its kind in existence and is a relic of cretaceous day 


“* Dimetroion and Naosaurus,” writes Mr. Pycraft in his article, “dropped from the 
Clouds, so to speak, fully developed, in the Permian Era, and they went out with it.” 
During their existence on earth they spread from ‘‘ Bohemia’’ to Texas. Both these species 
Supported a sort of “ fin-membrane” like that found in the dorsal fin of the perch. 


consequence smaller in proportion to the 
size of the body than in any other 

jand vertebrate. By way of compe! m 
the canal for the spinal cord, in the n 
of the loins, was enlarged to form a c! er 
with twenty times the capacity of th 
cevity. And this enlargement set 
meet the great demands on the 
supply to the hind limbs and _ th: 
weight they had to carry. The.rema 
this giant, it is to be noted, have 
found in the Upper Jurassic of Wyomi 
Colorado, while remains of a closely 


It is of creatures like these last that I 
want to say something to-day. Let me begin 
with Dimetrodon, looking rather like a. huge 
lizard of over g ft. long, but unique in what 
are known as the “ neural spines’’ of the 
backbone from the head to the base of the 
tail (Fig. 1). The bases of these spines, as in 
all the backboned animals, form-an arch 
over the spinal cord, and they merge, 
above the cord, to form a shaft, though 
never attaining to anything approaching 
the length found in Dimetrodon. But there was 
yet anotl-r species, the Naosaurus, wherein 


these spines were quite as long, though species have been found in our 
differing in one very singular feature, for Oxford and Kimmeridge clays, 
each spine bore some four or five pairs of the Jurassic epoch. 

cross-bars along its shaft (Fig. 2). What By way of contrast, we find 





agency could possibly have started the 63 j ' é living reptiles an instance where, 

development of so strange and mysterious - P |. pli ape neural spines of the vertebre, as in 
an armature? Did each spine stand apart, PT oe 4 ite, 4 trodon, but the ribs have undergo 
by itself, or were they joined in web, as ge ig we excessive lengthening. This is fo 


that strange-looking creature, the 
dragon ”’ (Draco volans), wherein so: 
or six of the ribs are enormously lengt! 
projecting on each side far out 
body, and bearing a scaly “ fin-membra 


are the spines in the dorsal fin of the perch ? 
It certainly could have given them / no 
advantage in the struggle for existence, but 
must have been rather an obstacle. They 
could not lie on their backs to enjoy the 


4. THE GIANT STEGOSAURUS, NEARLY 30 FT. IN TOTAL LENGTH, WHICH 

CARRIED A DOUBLE ROW OF GREAT TRIANGULAR HORN-COVERED BONY PLATES, 

AND AT THE END OF THE TAIL LONG SPIKES, ITS BRAIN CAVITY BEING TINY 
IN PROPORTION. 

The impressive-looking armature of this reptilian giant was possibly more ornamental than 


sun, as the crocodile will do, and must have defensive. Its skull was remarkably small and its brain cavity in consequence smaller in stretched between them when the ri! 

a h - ‘ f hal 1 proportion to size than in any other known vertebrate. Remains have been found in dhetendiad forwards These “ wings e 
made the performance of their sexua the upper Jurassic of Wyoming and Colorado, and in Oxford and Kimmeridge clays. > ) Ss. . Douala 
functions by no means easy. Dimetrodon used as parachutes when leaping 4 


the trees in search of insect food. When 
use, they are folded back on each side of 
body. About twenty species are to be f ind 
Indo-Malayan countries. But how- this 
ment arose in the first place is an 
mystery ! 


which, at least, should find a place here. The first for 
consideration is Polacanthus, which stood about 4 ft. 
high at the shoulder. As will be seen in Fig. 3, from 
the base of the neck backwards to beyond the middle 
of the back there is a formidable armature of great, 
bony, horn-covered spikes, projecting from a bony 


and Naosaurus dropped from the clouds, so to 
speak, fully developed, in the Permian Era of 
millions of years ago, and they went out with it. 
But during the days of their sojourn they spread 
from “‘ Bohemia ’’ to Texas. In the tens of thousands 
of years which this journey must have taken, they 


unso! 
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BOMBED WREN 
| CITY CHURCHES : 


%& | ST. ANDREW-BY-THE- 
| WARDROBE, 

ST. AUGUSTINE WITH 
" ST. FAITH’S, AND 
a yl ST. VEDAST. 


en Drawincs BY DENNIS FLANDERS. 


he 7 NE of the Wren City churches 
of ’ which was most severely 
ut -& cnocked about was St. Andrew- 
the y-the-Wardrobe, situated on a 


ise in a prominent position in 
ich Jueen Victoria Street, just be- 
ies yond ‘‘ The Times” office. It 
ft cook its name from the proximity 
ting f the King’s Great Wardrobe, 
of ised as an office for the Keepers 
at f the King’s State apparel. 
ne 2ebuilt by Wren in 1692, the 
but hurch was one of the latest and 
till ne of the cheapest of his churches, 
ny uilt of brick and stone, but with 
ir none of the embellishments which 
y give charm to St. Benet’s, Paul’s 
5 , & Wharf, close by. The interior 
he H right)—which now appears as 
for uined and desolate as most of 
the French churches near the 
kablein & front line in the last war—was 
remark : generally severe and little decor- 
W in ated, save for stucco ornaments 
over the lunettes in each bay. 
la The galleries were said to have 
nae | 4 been built to hold the parishioners 
of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, whose 
church was not rebuilt after the 
Fire. The curious shapes seen 
among the ruins were the sheet- a = , a ‘ 
iran protective covering of the ; ee ee ; ; 
(Continued below. ST. ANDREW-BY-THE-WARDROBE, ONE OF THE WORST-DAMAGED OF THE WREN CHURCHES, REBUILT BY HIM IN 1692, A HITHERTO FAMILIAR 
SIGHT IN THE CITY, STANDING PROMINENTLY ON A GRASSY BANK ABOVE QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
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roof, which was com- 
pletely destroyed. 
St. Augustine (Wat- 
~ ling Street) with 
~ < St. Faith's - under - 
St. Paul’s (bottom, 
left) is one of the 
smallest but most 
charming of the 
ruined churches. The 
Parish Church of 
St. Faith used to be 
in the crypt of old 
St. Paul’s, but after 
the Great Fire the 
parish was amalgam- 
ated with that of 
St. Augustine. The 
spire and cross of 
St. Paul’s can be seen 
in Mr. Flanders’ 
drawing. The old 
church of St. Vedast, 
off Cheapside, was 
dedicated to a sixth- 
century Bishop of 
Arras. It was re- 
stored or enlarged in 
1614, but was so 
badly damaged in 
the Great Fire that 
Wren rebuilt it on 
the old walls. The 
tower, with steeple, 
both happily un- 
damaged, of the 
present structure, 
(bottom, right) with 
concave and convex 
curves, constitutes a 
unique feature in 
architecture. 
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j ST. AUGUSTINE WITH ST. FAITH’S-UNDER-ST. PAUL’S, WHICH WAS ONE ST. 
OF THE SMALLEST BUT MOST CHARMING OF WREN’S CITY CHURCHES. 


unsol 


VEDAST, WITH TOWER AND STEEPLE-—-A UNIQUE FEATURE IN ARCHI- 
TECTURE, WITH CONCAVE AND CONVEX CURVES—HAPPILY UNDAMAGED. 
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ROM the very 
fact that the 
phrase “‘ by a curious coincidence’ has become a stereo- 
typed commonplace, it may be inferred that such incidents 
have always been fairly common. Among them may be 
classed unexpected meetings of old friends at times and 
places beyond all mathematical probability. The occur- 
rence of two different coincidences almost simultaneously 
would seem to savour of the preternatural ; but only the 
other day I experienced such a double event. The seene 
was the ancient cottage in which Milton, as a self-evacuated 
refugee from London during the great Plague, wrote part 
of ‘“* Paradise Lost” and got the idea for ‘ Paradise 
Regained.” 


I had invited a publisher friend, whom I had not seen 
for thirty years, to visit this literary shrine with me, and 
while we were lunching in the tea-house opposite, two 
R.A.F. officers came in. To my companion’s intense sur- 
prise, they were both friends of his, whom he had met else- 
where, and he had not the least suspicion of their presence 
in that neighbourhood. That was the first coincidence. 
The second began shortly afterwards in the cottage itself, 
now a memorial museum containing early editions, por- 
traits and other interesting Miltoniana. 

Among relics of the poet’s period, the 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


bombs have still to fall, and that these irreplaceable books 
have already had two narrow escapes from bombing, we 
now distribute them as an earnest of the happier times 
to come.” The note concludes with a patriotic gesture in 
the form of an appeal on behalf of the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund. No doubt many. readers of The Illustrated London 
News will feel disposed to respond. The address given 
for ‘contributions is Alexander Duckham, Duckham House, 
16, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


John Ogilby, we may be certain, did not foresee a time 
when signposts and other indications of direction and 
locality would be removed from our roads to avoid giving 


useful information to an enemy who might land from the . 


air, and road-maps might have to be destroyed for the 
same reason. He does seem, however, to have appreciated 
the military value both of roads and maps, for in the course 
of his flowery preface, extolling the virtues of his new atlas, 
the first of three volumes, he writes : “‘ That such a Triple 
Illustration of the Kingdom cannot but be of Excellent, 
nay Absolute Use, the Benefit the Nation acknowledges 
from the fainter indigested Representations hereof already 


a ‘tt, ‘i 
style. “It is ala 
my aim,” writes 
the author, “to describe . . . the manner in which 


our forefathers lived before the dawn of history—how 
they earned their daily bread, the sort of houses the, 
lived in, the handicrafts they practised, their methods 
of mining, the extent to which they traded, their modes 
of transport, the means they took to defend themselves 
against attack, the nature of their burial rites and the 
character of their sacred monuments.” The illustrations 
include air photographs of prehistoric sites taken }) 
the R.A.F., and show the power of air photography 
to reveal traces of ancient structures invisible on the ground 


Even the vast period demanded by prehistory for th. 
development of the human race is far exceeded by the 
time-scale of geology. Readers who specialise in that 
aspect of nature, particularly lovers of Scotland, will find 
absorbing a posthumous work by an eminent Cambridge 
scientist—** THe West HIGHLANDS AND THE HEBRIpFs.” 
A Geologist’s Guide for Amateurs. By Alfred Harker 
(Cambridge University Press ; 8s. 6d.). The book has been 
edited by Dr. J. E. Richey, of the Geological Survey, and 
includes a note on the author’s manuscript by Professor 
J. S. Boys Smith, and a short memoir 
by Sir Albert Seward. The illustrations 





Curator showed us a contemporary road- 
map of the county, pointing out its re- 
markable anticipation of the strip-principle 
in modern maps familiar to motorists. 
The old map, too, appeared strangely 
familiar to me, and on returning to my 
place we looked through a volume of 
cartographical reproductions which I had 
received for review but had not yet exam- 
ined closely. There, sure enough, among 
many others, was a facsimile of the 
identical map we had just seen in 
Milton’s cottage ! 


The volume in question, which forms 
a road-atlas of England and Wales to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, 
in the reign of Charles II., comprises 
100 plates, with six vertical strips on 
each, and a general map of Britain as 
frontispiece, all picturesquely decorated 
with symbolic scenes, local land-marks, 
and heraldic devices; the whole series 
beautifully reproduced in the original 
colours on _a somewhat reduced scale. It 
is at once a delight to the eye and a 
treasure-house of topographical lore. The 
title-page, slightly diffuse compared with 
modern practice, runs: “‘ BRITANNIA’. 
Volume the First: or, an Illustration of 
the Kingdom of England and Dominion 
of Wales: being a Geographical and 
Historical Description of the Principal 
Roads thereof. Actually Admeasured 
and Delineated in a Century of Whole- 
Sheet Copper-Sculps. Accomodated with 
the Ichnography of the several Cities 
and Capital Towns; and Compleated 
by an Accurate Account of the more 
Remarkable Passages of Antiquity, To- 
gether with a Novel Discourse of the 
Present State. By Jchn Ogilby Esq; 
His Majesty’s Cosmographer, and Master 
of His Majesty’s Reveis in the Kingdom 
of Ireland. London, Printed by the 
Author at his House in White-Fryers. 
M.DC.LXXV.” 


This facsimile volume has not been 
published through the ordinary channels 
as a commercial enterprise, but was issued 
for private presentation, as a commem- 








comprise a photograph of the author, 
8 maps, and 81 small outline drawings 
by him, showing coast and 
scenes with their geological 
indicated. Other useful items are a 
Table of Geological Formations and a 
Glossary of Geological Terms, Minerals, 
and Rocks. As we learn from the memoir, 
Alfred Harker was held in high esteem 
for his character as well as for his scien 
tific attainments. ‘‘ Probably his greatest 
book,” we read, “‘ was The Natural Histor: 
of Igneous Rocks.”’ His explorations in 
Skye and other islands involved notable 
feats of climbing, and he was fully alive 
to the human interest and_ historical 
associations of the places he visited. 


mountain 
features 


Visitors to “ places of interest’ are 
not all geologists or pre-historians, but 
no erudition or mental strain is required 
for the enjoyment of such a delectable 
book as ‘“ CurRIosITIES OF TOWN AND 
CountrysipE.” By Edmund Vale. With 
2 Colour Plates, 36 Line Drawings, and 
93 Photographs (Batsford ; 1os. 6d.). The 
author has confined his letterpress to 
examples which he has seen himself, but 
others are given among the illustrations. 
A separate chapter on “ follies,’’ or freak 
buildings, which Mr. Vale omits from his 
own classification as being “ monstrosities 
. . . designedly eccentric and not acci 
dentally so,” has been contributed by Mr 
Charles Bradley Ford. One of the legiti 
mate “ curiosities’’ described “is very 
familiar to me—the figurehead of the 
wrecked Scottish brig ‘‘ Caledonia,” over 
the grave of her crew in the churchyard 
at Morwenstow. It is described in Hawker’s 

. ‘Cornish Ballads’’ and ‘ Footprints of 
Former Men in Far Cornwall.”” His hut 
in the cliffside, constructed of wreck 
timbers, might also have been mentioned 
as a ‘‘ curiosity,” but perhaps his Vicarage 
chimneys, which he built in the likeness 
of certain church and college towers, 
would be relegated by Mr. Vale to the 
category of “ follies”! 


Hawker was a great believer in the 
supernatural. One story retold (with con 








orative souvenir, by the head of a well- 
known firm connected, I think, with the 
oil industry, than which, of course, none 
could be more vital to the Empire to- 
day. The volume arrived recently from 
Messrs. Alexander Duckham and Co., 
Ltd., and the circumstances of its pro- 
duction may be best explained by the 
following letter printed inside the front 
cover : “I have long been intrigued by old maps, particu- 
larly the Ogilby Road Maps. In later years I hunted for 
a complete set of Ogilby’s work. At Jast I found a genuine 
and complete volume which has given me untold pleasure. 
I wish my friends could share that pleasure with me to 
the full, but what is one among so many! I was happy 
to discover that facsimile reproduction of the maps was 
possible. So now, although you cannot share with me the 
beautiful original, I hope the small-scale but faithful repro- 
duction of the maps will pass on to you, in part, the great 
pleasure I have derived from Ogilby’s work. On this our 
40th Birthday, I ask you to accept as a token of goodwill 
this copy of something so prized by myself.” 


An additional note enclosed with the volume mentions 
that it was made ready for despatch to recipients in 
November 1939, just before the actual date when the firm 
attained its fortieth year; but, as such a celebration 
seemed out of place under war conditions, the matter was 
postponed. Knowing,” the note continues, “ that some 


WALES ’’’"—AS SHE WENT 


THE LAST PICTURE OF H.M.S. ‘HOOD ”—TAKEN FROM THE DECK OF THE “PRINCE OF 
INTO ACTION AGAINST THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP 
Our photograph is historic as the last to be taken before the “ Hood,” hit in a vital spot at extreme 
range by a German shell, blew up. With the “Hood” in this action was Britain’s latest battleship, 
H.M.S. “Prince of Wales,” and it was from the deck of this ship that the above picture was taken. 
Not for long was the “Hood” to remain unavenged, 

“ Bismarck”’ sent to the bottom by British torpedoes. 


extant is sufficient to persuade: For not to Press the in- 
fallible Notions deducible in order to the Security against 
Civil Dissention and Forein Invasion, of what infinite 
Advantage may we presume it in Reviving and Propa- 
gating the great Soul of the World, Commerce and Corre- 
spondency, in maintaining Privileges, encouraging Industry, 
and inciting the whole Kingdom to a Noble Emulation of 
recovering a Pristine Splendor, establishing a Present 
Greatness, or laying Foundations of a Future Glory.” 


“ce 


Life in this country ages before ‘ the rolling English 
road ’’ (as Chesterton called it) began to assume its present 
forms and convolutions, and during the dim, uncounted 
centuries before the Roman invasion, is pictured from 
archzological evidence, by an expert writing in popular 
style for the general reader, in ‘“‘ Prenistoric ENGLAND.” 
By Grahame Clark, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
110 Photographs, and numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams 
(Batsford ; 8s. 6d.)._ It would be difficult to treat an essen- 
tially learned subject in a more readable and attractive 


** BISMARCK.” 


and the end of a 1750-mile pursuit saw the 
(Central Press.) 


siderable embroidery, if not downright 
invention) in his “ Footprints ’’ and en- 
titled ‘‘ The Botathen Ghost,” is quoted, 
though without mention of his name, in 
“HauNTED ENGLAND.” A Survey of 
English Ghost-Lore. By Christina Hol 
Illustrated by John Farleigh (Batsford 
10s. 6d.). The apparition at Botathen 
(mis-spelt as ‘‘ Bothaten ”’) belonged to the 
seventeenth century. Some more recent, and indeed almost 
topical, spooky manifestations in Cornwall are recalled in 
another chapter. ‘‘ A crude sense of justice,” we read, “is 
clearly-marked in the story of the Cornish ghosts of 1919 
The local people asserted that those who perished through 
German submarine action during the Great War returned to 
haunt the rocks and coves of their native country. Like 
the wreckers of old, they lured ships to destruction by means 
of false lights, and were sometimes seen preparing for their 
dreadful work. But only German crews needed to fear 
them ; the ships of other nations sailed by in safety and 
the lights never flashed for them.” 


Christina Hole’s book, I think, should be very satis 
fying to those who love to play with what I am inclined 
to regard as ‘“‘ dangerous thoughts.” The illustrator’s 
drawings, appropriately sinister and macabre, are ideal fot 
their purpose. I do not observe, by the way, any allusion 
to the weird happenings at Borley Rectory, in Essex 
recorded in a book (reviewed on this page not long ago) 
called “‘ The Most Haunted House in England,” 
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SERVICE TO THE COUNTRY AN D INDUSTRY 


DUNLOP SERVES trade 
































DUNLOP 
INDUSTRIAL 
RUBBER GOODS 
FOR 
BRAZIL 





To meet the needs of the national situation, the Dunlop Company has adopted 
a policy of interfsive development. of export markets, and thereby a valuable 


contribution is being made to the country’s purchasing power abroad. 


DUNLOP 


IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE 
wK DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 






TYRES, WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 


FOOTWEAR SPORTS GOODS 
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TRUST 


You can trust the quality of “‘ Black & White” — it never 


varies and you can be confident that in whatever part 
: of the globe you drink this grand old blend it will 


never fail to satisfy your palate and your judgment. 


BLACK: WHITE 
‘is the Scotch! = = 
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| AGELESS ELEGANCE 


The inspiration is of the Regency Period; the execution 
and the workmanship modern at its best. Such beauty 
never dates, never becomes wearisome. In Harrods 


Galleries are many other lovely modern treatments 


SenWTg, 


of a traditional theme; many are at pre-tax prices. 


—} vue im uae, HARRODS GALLERIES 
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HERITAGE of BRITAIN 


? HERE is inherited by this Country a power that has moved across the waters 
of the world for centuries and still wields a deciding influence—in every quarter 


of the globe . . . It is British Sea Power. : 
* 





* *& * 
Incepted by King Alfred—Britain’s Navy alter so many centuries still maintains that prowess, 
that initiative and the bold spirit of adventure that characterised the deeds of our forbears. 


still famous throughout the seven seas. 


* * 
Such spirit of adventure on sea has become highly contagious to this land of Britain, in 





me individuals no less than Beitish Industry. This Fiem-of Reynolds is no exception to such 
A go-ahea initiative—as our pioneering ef orts in the deve opment of light Alumiaium Alloys 
» and Steel Tubing have proved—and will continue to prove. 












REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LIMITED, AND REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM ——— 


i NICOLLS OF REGENT STREET 
&N 
Nou, 
> 
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she waS built for the We 


i. THEIR ‘WAR-TIME 
Vik cee BUSINESS SUIT’ 


a ‘ 


We do not suggest your ordering 
a suit unless you urgently need 
one. This offer is addressed to 
men who need a reliable suit 
of West-End cut at a real 
economy price. 


SPECIALLY CHOSEN FOR WEAR AND 
KEEPING THEIR SHAPE 


Medium weight fine quality Worsteds 
in unobtrusive patterns ... blue, blue/ 
grey, grey, mid brown, fawn... also 
mid grey flannels, plain or pin stripe. 


- ; tio 
—— BRITISH POWER 4804r TAILORED-TO-MEASURE 
60 fr OCEAN YACHTMCAT A N' ey 
£7-19=6 





(Tax 18/8) “ 
. e pbp a COUNTRY CUSTOMERS—PLEASE WRITE 1 a eee 
THE BRITISH POWER “ BOAT COMPANY LID. FOR PATTERNS AND SELF MEASURE FORM lg 
x aD 





Bi sesctos oh Sot Maia Gee H. J. NICOLL & CO. LTD., 120 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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HOMELESS CHILDREN 


Wig 


ee ee 



































Fon 
— SHRUB TRIMMER 
ig Save time and labour 
== sas ; A on your hedge-trim- 
iar | HATS BY : “ ming and keep them 
ae well - groomed and 
: DB tte b symmetrically perfect 
' a iS as well. This other- 
v wise tedious task can 
LONDON now be a_ pleasant 
and effortless opera- 
tion. Especially useful 
CVS-319 for Estates, large Gar- 
vaters dens, Public Parks, 
tarter Pleasure Grounds, 
Cemeteries, etc. 
Write for illustrated 
folder. 
‘hor ustee. &, te 
bears, Pennsylvania Wks. 


Letchworth 








( “My thoughts > the aroma Where do we go now ? 

of that particular tobacco.” 
Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 1372 CHILDREN TAKEN FROM DANGER 
PRESBYTERIAN MIXTURE AREAS INTO 51 SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES 


4. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 


5700 CHILDREN TO FEED AND CLOTHE EVERY DAY 


ae | WAIFS & STRAYS |) “OVaNTELLA 


OLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
UNSHRINKABLE 
VAP D4 . Bankers: Barclays Ltd. all SH i RT 


é VAN HEUSEN 


mae to marcn COLLAR 
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GROUSE 








































































: BRAND 
| oo a 
: From your Chemist 238 3% 23. Bridge Street Row, CHESTER PRINTS 
‘ Eve THOMAS RERFOOT & CO-LTD = he een rs ; peeigerd ; 
© is 1eatmeal heavily reinforced with ‘ Bermaline”’ 
i THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS gh i Fes 
‘ r 5 Glasgow, S.W.1. 
S oe eee See ee ode 
; -aheritage from 
: Pedigree 2 hightawe 
; the highlands 
m PRAMS & QJFOLDERS § yy 
mu All the best babies have them WW = MODEL AEROPLANES 
L.B.LTD. London 
lf" 
| Smokers who desire the 
at i a best cigarettes naturally 
Fs eee ask for STATE 
| "ES GP esepe SX EXPRESS 555. This 
well-merited confidence 
is due to the perfection 
of quality which has 
been maintained by the 
EGENT 1951 manufacturers of 
. STATE EXPRESS 555 
N W.1 WAREZ y cigarettes for over half A 
y We Sy Ah a century. 
— \e Sea ay ee 
WS So Y, 








£PERES 
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Pain 


Is your stomach still struggling with 
your last meal? You’re gasping with wind 
and doubled up with indigestion. Why? 
Because your stomach is always too acid. 
It sours every mouthful. It turns meat into 
leather. You can stop these agonising 
attacks this very day by taking ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets. They relieve acidity at 
once. No matter what you eat, your 
stomach makes easy work of digesting it. 
No sour repeating, no heartburn, no flatu- 
lence, not a twinge of your old agony. : sy : 

What about your next meal? Are you A ‘Viyella’ regulation military tunic 
going to submit to torture when ‘ Milk of shitt with its healthy. absorbent tex- 
Magnesia’ Tablets will save you? Make 1s ee ae 
that meal the test. Get a box of the Tablets ture can be relied upon to keep a 
now and have them in readiness. You'll man comfortable both in the sun’s 
be thankful you tried them. Neat flat boxes . : ee ee ee 
for the pocket, 7d. and 1/1$d. Also family full heat and in the evening’s cecep- 
sizes 2/3 and 3/114$d. (including Purchase tively sudden coolness. Designed 
Tax). Obtainable everywhere. for service overseas, this military tunic 
shirt is provided with shoulder tabs 
and the necessary pockets, in the 
regulation pattern. 


Viyella’ tropical khaki Stock 
ings have the knack of keeping 
your feet off your mind even in 
the hottest climate. And they 
will not fade or shrink. 


ae | a4 M4 ‘: ll / SHIRTS 25/6 STOCKINGS 5/9 
or MAGNESIA in 


BRAND 


TABLETS OX ‘Viyella 


YOsuIR A BOX IN, | \ \) MiLiTaRY TUNIC SHIRTS |FcPem | any BRAEMAR 


; —_ + and Regulation Stockings 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark Sey 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 





REGISTERED TRADE MARK needs 


—_— 





1 


What shape iS | “ Stitch-in-Time’, 
' f 
a toothbrush ? cs too: 


Don’t neglect the poor man, 





send fis Braemar Knitwear and 
Underwear along with yours {01 
a ‘Stitch-in-Time” ! 

This excellent new service wil! 
dam, rebind, replace worn Parts, 
etc.—thus giving your treasured, 


and almost irreplaceable Bra‘ 





mars a new lease of life 1 
OU’D think it ought to be the best shape for 
cleaning teeth, and if you pick the right tooth- ¢ ne ° hnbiae if 

brush it is. Almost any set of bristles on a handle will : retal ler ss bout it, ae WE = u 

clean the open surfaces of your ‘show’ teeth. The . address below for new bo« yk le { 

makers of TEK set out to find a brush that would reach : as 
the crevices where the sources of decay can hide, and i giving full details. 
the spots which even your dentist can only see with a 2 < 

mirror. They thought hard, and worked hard. They . . , 

called in dentists to advise them. When the TEK > a - _ ‘ > | SEND \T T0 THE 

toothbrush was ready, dentists were asked for their : ee ans - * 

opinion on it. 92 out of every 100 said it was the most 

efficient toothbrush that had ever been made. 

Because of wartime difficulties, fewer TEKS can be 

made than formerly. 

We very much regret 

the inconvenience to 

retailers and their cus- 

tomers. Even if you 3 A 

should bedisappointed — |, CHESIL STREET, WINCHESTER. The Old Chesil Rectory, considered One of the 

occasionally, remem- j most hiscoric houses in the City, dating back to 1450. 

ber to ask for TEK, as . - | its ti h 

supplies may have are vie \ The slow, maturing process of time plays it part in the 

rived in the meantime. ' production of that other Notable Number—Player’s No. 3. 


DESIGNED BY DENTISTS 7 Mellowness, distinctive flavour and finer quality ~ these 


characteristics are achieved through studied maturing Of 


/ PLAIN OR ; selected leaf. 
CORK TIPS LER 
} = : THROUGH YOUR RETAI 
20 FoR 1/10 ’ 
50 TINS 
Plus Purchase Tax ‘ 


INNEs, HENDERSON AND COMPANY LTD, 


(plain only)4/7 > “wAWICK, SGOTLAND 
Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON AND JOHNSON . EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 
ems (Gr. Britain) Lid., Som © Gargrave o—— 


wartime. Ask your Sraemal 
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